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fotes, 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 

“Her tnsvire commine with,” “Ant.’s Wet,” 
V. iii. 216 (6 §S. xi. 82, 183, 244, 361; xii. 105), 
—In the first folio, our only authority for this 
play, there being no early quarto, this passage 
stands thus:— 

«and in fine, 
Her insuite comming with her moderne grace, 
Subdu'd me to her rate, she got the Ring 
& reading which satisfied the editors till Walker 
and Collier proposed “ infinite cunning,” which 
words are now printed in some editions as Shak- 
spere’s, without even a note to indicate that they 
are only a recent conjecture. Against such a 
practice it is a duty to remonstrate; and one who 
has devoted so much time and ability to Shak- 
spere as Dr. INcLEnY might have been expected 
to uphold the original text. Not only has he not 
done so, but he denounces it as “rank nonsense,” 
and intimates that interpreters who adhere to it 
“form but a poor notion of Shakspere in thinking 
him capable of writing such stuff.” Before using 
such terms a writer ought to be absolutely certain 
that he is right, and that all would accept his 
view; but I hope to show that it is wrong, and 
that the first folio and early interpreters give us 
the very words of Shakspere and the correct in- 
terpretation of them. I will begin with the word 





comming, as Dr. Inctesy asks what part of 
speech I have taken it for. He is right in sup- 
posing that I take it for a participle, as, indeed, it 


| can be nothing else; and since it occurs above 130 
| times in the first folio, and, except in three places, 
lis always spelt comming, there can be no valid 


ground for assuming it to be a misprint here. 
Being the participle, and to be construed with the 
following preposition, with, we have the not very 
unusual phrase comming with, as in Isaiah xiii. 9, 
“The day of the Lord cometh with wrath,” and in 
St. Luke xvii. 20, “The day of the Lord cometh 
not with observation,” which make quite clear 
what is intended by “her insuite coming with,” 
that is, “accompanied by,” or, as Dr. Johnson has 
it in his note, “ concurring with ”—an explanation 
so plain and so right that one marvels how any 
mind could fail to see and accept it. But in- 
suite has also been condemned as a “ misprint.” 
On what ground? The only reason [ can 
imagine is that it is an draf Acyopevoy, as, 
according to our present knowledge, it seems to 
be. But if this be deemed a suflicient ground for 
rejecting the word, woe betide many a passage in 
many an author! Let us, then, look at the word 
to ascertain whether it has the marks of genuine 
or spurious descent. We have from sequor, 
suivre, sue, suit; prosequor, poursuivre, pursue, 
pursuit; insequor, ensuivre, insue or ensue, and 
insuit, Surely Shakspere had as much right 
to coin insuit (supposing that he did) as any 
Englishman had to introduce suit and pursuit, 
neither of which words would have fitted this 
verse, as the former would fail by a syllable, 
and the other in accent. The instinct of the 
poet created the word that was required, and 
with the exact force that such word was intended 
to convey. Diana’s suit had been already men- 
tioned, and her pursuit of it; it was now high 
time to show that this pursuit had reached its 
limit, that the game was brought to bay, and had 
nothing left but to surrender—the very meaning 
which insuit has, and most forcibly expresses. 
But this success was aided by its “comming with 
[that is, being accompanied with and set off by] 
her moderne grace ”—words of compliment, not of 
depreciation, although Dr, Inciesy will not allow 
it. I maintain, however, that I am right, and 
that to interpret modern here as “ ordinary, com- 
mon, vulgar,” is to make Bertram confess himself 
a fool for having yielded to the vulgar trickery 
of “a gamester of the camp.” Besides, the use of 
grace, both in everyday language and in Shak- 
spere, proves incontestably that the epithet con- 
joined with it must carry a meaning in harmony 
with the idea implied by grace, that is, as defined 
by Dr. Schmidt in his Lexicon, “any excellence 
which conciliates love or makes well pleasing”; 
or, more appositely for this passage, “the gift of 
persuasion,” as in “Heaven give thee moving 
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graces” (Measure for Measure, II. ii. 36). I trust 
that I may have had this “ gift of persuasion,” 
and that those whe have been led away by too 
ready an acceptance of conjectural emendation will 
be more disposed to admit the claims of the first 
folio to represent the actual words of our great 
dramatist. 

Lastly, as he retires Dr. Inctesy shoots a 
Parthian arrow at me, from Troylus and Cres- 
sida, tipped with “ cunning,” 
in consistency, I would introduce comming in 
this passage also. Now will Dr. Ixcresy be 
very much surprised if I actually do insist 
on comming being the right reading here? I 
do, for these reasons: First, that it is the read- 





and supposes that, | 


the true text being “comming-on,” and there 
being no ground whatever save conjecture to re- 
gard “on” as an interpolation. Although this 
discussion has arisen on a single passage, a great 
principle is at stake, viz., the preservation of an 
author's text uncorrupted, against the rabies and 
cacoethes of needless conjectural alterations. 
W. E. Bucktury. 

What is the objection to this passage being 
retained? In it Bertram puts forward as his 
defence that, instead of being a_ treacherous 
seducer, he has only fallen under an ordinary 


| temptation of youth with its accompanying folly, 
| and was the tempted instead of being the tempter. 


ing of the folios and the quarto, and is there- | 


fore presumably Shakspere’s own reading, and 
I : l 

does not need my or anybody else’s introduction 
into the text, but cries out, “ Hands off!” 


| one end. 
to all | 
i 


would-be improvers of that which is already far | 


above their skill. Secondly, the alteration into 
“cunning” is such as might have been expected 
from Pope; but it is not Shakspere, and it destroys 
a most beautiful and poetical personification both in 
this place and in All’s Well. Let any one study 
the passage in Troylus and Cressida, and he will 
see that the lady is contrasting herself—with her 
* thoughts, like unbridled children, grown too head- 
strong for their mother,” her ‘ blabbing,” her 
“speaking the thing she shall repent,” so that she 
says, ‘‘ Sweet, bid me hold my tongue [tacere] ”— 
with Troylus’s “silence Comming in dumbness,” 
i. @., unaccompanied with a word, yet prevailing 
“to draw her Soule of counsell from her.” 
Troylus cunning! Why he is openness itself ; 
alike ignorant of and incapable of cunning. 
Shakspere knew the meaning of silence (“Silet 
qui nondum loqui ceepit”), and intensifies his 
silence in contrast with her unbridled thoughts, 
and the action (if one may so say) of this silence, 
“comming in dumbness” (7. ¢., mute, not speak- 
ing), in contrast with her gushing loquacity. 
There are thoughts and feelings too deep for 
words ; his heart was silent, and therefore his 
tongue was dumb—not from “ cunning,” but from 
the very depth and intensity of his love. Yet this 
“comming in dumbness” was far more powerful 
than if it had been accompanied with torrents of 
words. To revert to the word comming. Dr. 
IncLepy asserts that “the misprint of coming 
for ‘cunning’ is common in this literature.” I 
have shown that the passages in All’s Well and 
Troylus and Cressida are not misprints, and I will 
therefore ask Dx. INGLepy to produce any passage 
in Shakspere from the first folio which shall in- 
controvertibly prove his assertion. Let him also 
produce a passage from Shakspere in which com- 
ming incontrovertibly means “ bold, wanton, for- 





The difficulty is made by separating “ comming” 
from “ with,” a combination very usual to express 
the concurrence of somewhat dissimilar causes to 
Do not its supporters read thus ? “ Her 
{emphatically not ‘‘ my ”] insuite [calculating im- 
portunities, see “ N. & Q.,” 6" S. xi. 82] comming 
with [together with or supported by] her modern 
{newfangled or latest perfected} grace [seduc- 
tions],” &c. L. C. 


“A FELLOW ALMOST DAMNED IN A FAIR 
wire,” “ Ornetto,” I. ii—Of this passage it is 
said that it is inexplicable, and would make Cassio 
to be married when he was not, Various render- 
ings of the words have been given. ‘To me it 
appears to have a plain meaning as it stands, 
Iago had a fair wife he thought had played him 
false. Ingo thought, or would have it believed, 
that Othello was not blessed in his fair wife Des- 
demona. The passage, therefore, was satirical or 
ironical ; Cassio was everything bad to Iago, but 
Cassio had not that crowning damnation he and 
Othello had in a fair wife. Cassio was almost—not 
quite—damned in the sum of misfortune, a fair 
wife. W. J. Bircn. 


* Hamcet,” IIL. i. (6S. viii. 164; xii, 126).—It 
may be asked—I hope without irreverence—what 
sense there is in taking up arms against a sea of 
troubles and by opposing end them. What arms 
does Shakespere mean? arms of the body em- 
ployed in swimming, and therefore a successful 
issue out of the overwhelming waves of misfor- 
tunes ; or arms of destruction, pistol, dagger—as 
he says below, a bare bodkin? Shakespere’s 
words seem to express that a person would struggle 
against troubles and triumph over them, when the 
conclusion Shakespere comes to, according to the 
text before and after, is to end them by committing 
suicide. In this speech of “To be or not to be! 
that is the question,” and in J. ii, Shakespere 
makes Hamlet speak in favour of suicide, only 
overruled by other considerations. 

There is a work, a comparison between similar 


ward, readily yielding to temptation,” for the passage | passages in Aristotle and Shakespere; and Shake- 
from As You Like Jt, 1V. i, 113, is nihil ad rem, {spere in Troilus and Cressida (IL. ii.) makes 
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Hector quote Aristotle’s ‘Ethics.’ “A sea 
of troubles” occurs in Aristotle, and therefore 
Shakespere is said to have taken it from 
Aristotle. Might not such an idea strike any one 
without it being suggested by another? There is 
nothing extraordinary in the sentiment, which 
might have been in existence before Aristotle as 
well as before Shakespere. The objection to the 
passage may have been made before ; I have not 
read it, but I have often heard it mentioned as 
one of the instances in Shakespere of confusion in 
metaphor. W. J. Bircu. 


“Jurivs Cesar,” IV. iii.: “O Cassius,” &e. 
—While the world is contented to await the 
magna instawratio of the text of Shakespeare, of 
which I have already set before it a model in my 
edition of Much Ado about Nothing, it may serve 
to beguile the time to draw attention to some 
passages which only the modest mistrust of critics 
as to their power of sounding the full depth of 
the poet’s meaning can have saved from imputa- 
tion of corruption as an alternative milder than 
denunciation as bathos. 

Scarcely otherwise can we account for such lines 
as the following being exempt, in the professedly 
critical Globe edition, from any mark of question- 
ableness, and in spite of warning hints from Pope 
and Hanmer :— 

“ © Cassius, you are yoked with a lamb 
That carries anger as the flint bears fire, 
Who, much enforced, shows a hasty spark 
And straight is cold again,” 

In the select series of the plays from the 
Clarendon Press no chance of an annotation, 
however trivial, is willingly passed by; but, never- 
theless, we find no remark on the anomalous 
suggestion of the lamb as an animal with its 
natural irascibility well under control for the 
most part, but exposed at times to provocation 
as severe as the stricken flint of our obsolete 
friend of the tinder-box, and then giving way to 
asmart outburst. In compensation, the expres- 
sion “ the flint who shows,” &c., is vindicated by 
a citation which is only a parallel to it in the 
geometrical sense of hopeless non - coincidence, 
stretch it how we will :— 





“ Who used for ‘which when referring to inanimate 
, 


objects regarded as persons. Compare King Lear, | 
1). iii. 16: | 
* Tt seemed she was a queen 

Over her passion, who most rebel lik 

Sought to be queen o'er her P. 182. 


An insurgent passion is scarcely “an inanimate 
objec Ne | 
The correction is easy, and, at least when sug- | 
gested, it is obvious. Read :— 
“© Cassius, you are yoked with a man 

Who carries anger as the flint bears fire, 

That, much enforced, shows a hasty spark 

And straight is cold again,’ 


The transposition of the initial words of con- 
secutive lines, that and who, was perhaps assisted 
by primary misprint of lamb for man. “ Yoked 
with” means “associated with,” not “ compared 
with”; compare in Merchant of Venice Portia on 
friends, ‘‘ Whose souls do bear an equal yoke of 
love”; and Lear, 
“ Thou, his yokefellow in equity, 
Bench by his side,” 
Pope proposed the change of man for lamb, and 
Hanmer to alter who to which—sugvestions which 
S¢ verally mend d, b it did not fin atly emend the 
W. Warkiss Luoyp. 


text. . 
“) Hen. IV.,” IT. iv.—In 1 Hen. IV., IL. iv. 
19 . Falstaff moralizes 


(Globe ed., p. 394 a, Il. 15 
thus : ‘| here is a thing, Harry, which thou hast 
often heard of and it is known to many in our land 
by the name of pitch: this pitch, as ancient writers 
do report, doth defile; so doth the company thou 
keepest.” Owing possibly to insufficient acquaint- 
ance with the great mass of Shakspere commen- 
tators, I do not find that the source of this passage 
has been pointed out before. It is found in the 
Apocryphal book of Ecclesiasticus, xiii. 1,2: “ He 
that toucheth pitch shall be defiled therewith,” &c., 
a passage which in Roman schismatic controversy 
was frequently used with great effect, Possibly 
Shakspere knew the proverb and its application 
from more than one source, and so uses the plural 
“ writers ” in not altogether an otiose sense. 
Eireikr Maenisson 

Cambridge. 
A CATALOGUE OF ENGLISH ALMANACS OF 
THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY, WITH BIBLIO- 
GRAPHICAL NOTES, 

(See 6' S, xi, 291, 262, 301, 382.) 
ADDITIONS. 

1549. A Pronostication for the year of our Lorde 

cec.L, Calculated for the meridian of Antwerp, 
Jaspar Late. See Ames, T. gra} hical Antiquities. 
1556. Prognosty« ition and Almanacke of two Shep- 
herdes, neces-arye for all Householders, Imprynted at 
London by Robert Wyer dwellynge in Seynt Martyns 
parysshe, in the Duke of Suffolkes rentes besyde charynge 
Cr 556 


last page is an almanac f 


Lb 





ase. On the r 15k 
The following were also printed :— 


1561, Nycholas Englonde, An Almanack and Pro- 


nostication of Mons, Lad M onslowe 

Owen Rogers, An Almanac! nd l’rognostication of 
Il. Rocheforthes 

1562. Almanack printed by Thomas Nanns. 12mo, 
Watt, Bil. B This printer's 1 » does not appear 
either in the Stationers’ Register nor in Ames te 

1505. An Almanack for x years. Printed in red 
und black. 352 pages. Printer, Henry Middleton. See 


Herbert's edition of Ames's 7'ypo. A 

1571. An Almanack and Prognostication for Three 
yeares, that is to saye, for the yeare of our Lord 1571, 
1572, 1573; now newlye added unto my late Rules of 
Navigation that was printed iiii yeres past, practised at 
Gravesend, for the meridian of London, by William 
Bourne, Student of the Mathematical Sciences. Lon. 
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don, 1571, 8vo. See, under date 1565, An Almanack 
and Prognostication of Master Brown, Licensed to 
Henry Denham; and also the following year, An 
Almanack and Prognostication of William Brown for 
iii yeres with certen Rules of Navigation. Printed by 
Thomas Purfoot. No entry of this almanac appears in 
the Stationers’ Registers. 

1572. A Calendar and an Almanack for 17 yeares, 
attached to a book of Christian P rayers and Meditations 
published by H. Middleton, 

A New Almanacke for the year of our Lord 1572, 
calculated for the Meridian of Oxenforde. By Thos. 
Hills Londoner. Printed by Richard Watkins, With 
small woodcuts in black and red over each month. This 
was also printed by RK. Watkins the following year. 

1574. An Almanack and Prognostication for xxxiiii 
yeares; very profitable for all men, specially for 
Phisitions, Chirurgeons, Men of Law, Merchants, Mari- 
ners, Husbandmen, and Handycraftes men, Gathered 
out of Ciprianus Leontius’ Works ; with the Resolutions 
at the ende, and all the most necessarye Rules that 
are needfull to be put into any Almanacke; with a Fly 
for young mariners to practise themselves in, verie easy 
to understand. By Philip More, Practitioner in Physic. 
Printed at London, 1575. 8vo. See Watt's Dib/. Britan, 

1578. An Alman: acke and Prognostication made for 
the year of our Lorde God 1579, which yeere is from 
the beginning of the world 5541. Made and written in 
Salisburie, by Jobn Securis, Maister of art and physicke. 
8vo. Printed by R. Watkins, Herbert's edition of 
Ames. 

1580. An Almanacke for ten yeares, beginning at the 
year 1581, with certaine necessary rules. Printed by 
R, Watkins and J. Roberts, 

An Almanac and Prognostication made for...... 
M.D.LXXXI, Referred to the meridian of the citte of 
Chester, By Alexander Monslowe. Printed by R, 
Watkins and J. Roberts. Herbert's edition of Ames, 

1582, Master Watkins printed 4 Almanacks, Buck- 
master, Twyne, Lloyd, and Kynnet. As this entry 
occurs on January 15 and also on August 7, those entered 
on the last date probably were almanacs for 1583. 

1584. An Almanack and Prognostication for the year 
1585, being first from the biesextile or leape year, 
which is from the creation of the world 55 17, Gabriele 
Frene Authore. Printed by Master Watkins. 

A New Almanack and Prognostication. By Thomas 
Buckminster. Printed by R, Watkins and J, Roberts. 
Herbert’s edition of Ames, 

1588. An Almanacke or annuall Calender, with a 
compendious Prognostication thereunto appendyng, 
seruyng for the yeere of our Lord 1589. Referred to 
the longitude and sublimitie of pole Articke of the citie 
of London: by John Harvey, Maister of Artes and 
Practitioner in Physicke. Long. 19° 51’; Lat. 51° 34’, 
Printed by R. Watkins and J. Roberts. 

An Almanacke and Prognostication, in which you may 
beholde the state of this yeere of our Lord God 1589. 
Made and set foorth by John Dade, Gentleman, practi- 
tioner in Physicke. Printed by R. Watkins and J. 

toberts. Herbert's Ames. 

1592, A New Almanack, and prognostication for 1593. 
Composed according to lawfull and laudable art, and 
referred, speciaily to the meridian and elevation of the 
northern pole of Canterburie, but may serve universally, 
without any great error, for moste parts of En; glande ; 
by Gabrielle Frende, practitioner in Astrologie and 
Physick, Printed by R. Watkins and J. Roberts, 

1594. An Almanacke and P, made for the year...... 1595, 
Calculated according to art for the meridian of Norfolk, 
&e. By Rob. Westhawe, Gent. Printed by R. Watkins 
and J. Roberts, 


A Doble Almanacke, with a Prognostication for the 
yeere of our redemption 1595, Conteyning the olde 
Julian computation which we use, and the new 
Gregorian reformation used in foraigne countreys, 


Collected by Gab. Frende, Student in Astronomie. Syo, 


R. Watkins and J. Roberts. 

The following were printed without date :— 

Prognostication drawen out of the Bookes of Ypocras 
Anicen and other notable aucthors of Physicke, shew- 
ynge the daunger of dyvers sycknesses, that is to say 
whether peryll of death be in them or not, the pleasure 
of Almighty God reserved. Maunsell's Catalogue, pt. ii, 
, 

A Spirituall Almanac, wherein every Christian ma 
and woman may re what they ought daily to do. Lon- 


don, by Rich: urd Kele. 
H. R. Promer. 
10, Iverson Road, N.W. 


The following almanacs are bound together in 
one volume (binding perhaps one hundred or one 
hundred and fifty years old), and remain at Worden, 
Lancashire ; size, 5} in. by above 3| in. There is 
a good deal of red lettering here and there, and 
there are many illustrations. It has been found 
needful to abbreviate in the description of them, 
They were exhibited at Worcester for the arcbivo- 
logical meeting there :— 

An Almanack and Prognostication for the yeare 1551, 
Practised by Simon Henringius and Lodowicke Bogard, 
&e. At Worcester in ye high Strete by Jhon Oswen. 

An Almanacke, Xe., for 1552. By Authony Askham. 
Printed by Wyllyam Powell 

An Almanacke, Xce., for 1553, 
in London by Powell. 

An Almanacke, Xc., for 1554, and another different also 
for 1554. lso by Askham and Powell. 

15£5. Also by Askham, Preest, and Powell printer. 

1556. By Askham, Phisycion and Pryest, London, 
printed by Thomas Marshe 

Also for 1556, Askham and T, Marshe, 

1557. The same author and printer, 

Another for 1557 practised at Medlay, in Yorkshire, by 
Anthony Askham, Priest, London, Marshe. 

A Newe Almanacke, 1558. By W. Kenningham, 
Physician, Printer, John Day, dwellyng over Aldersgate, 
London. 

Another, also for 1558. 
portrait of Kenningham, 

1560, Practised in Salisbury by Master Henry Low, 
and printed by Henry Sutton at the Black boy, Pater- 
noster Row. 

A Newe Almanacke by Lewis Vaughan, 1561, for the 
Meridians of Gloucester and Poole. Thomas Marshe 
printer, 

Almanack for 1563. 

Almanack for 1564, 
french into English. 

A New Almanacke, 1567. By Thomas Buckmaster 
London, Printer, John Kyngston, for Garet D'ewes, 

A New Prognostication for 1567, another for 15538, 
and another for 1568, all by Buckmaster, and printed 
by Kyngston for Garet Dewes. 

That for 1567 contains a list of the principal fairs in 
England, 

Ba Be 


3y Askham, Printed 





Printer, John Day; and a 


By Michael Nostradamus, 
Nostradamus, Translated out of 


Seventn Son Svurerstition.—Belief in the 


power of a seventh son to heal diseases is no 
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doubt of considerable antiquity, but I do not re- 
member to have seen it referred to in our dra- 
matic literature, though probably there are several 
references besides the one here quoted :— 

“ Whether my cure be perfect yet or no, 

It lies not in my doctor-ship to know. 

Your approbation may more raise the man, 

Then all the Colledge of physitians can ; 

And more health from your faire hands may be wonne, 

Then by the stroakings of the seaventh sonne.” 

R. Brome, The Axtipodes, the Epilogue, 1640. 

This passage evidently has reference to the cure 
of the king’s evil. This belief seems still to prevail 
in Stornoway, vide Molk-lore Journal, vol. i. pp. 59, 
60; cf. also p. 397. At p. 31 of vol. ii. is the 
following passage : “‘ The power of the seventh son 
of a seventh son is very interesting to us, as being 
quoted by Cornelius a Lapide as existing in 
Flanders in his day, some two hundred years 
ago.” Cf. also Folk-Medicine, by Mr. W. G. 
Black (lolk-lore Society). 

F. C. Binxseck Terry. 

Potmonary Consumption. —The wife of a 
Derbyshire clergyman tells me it is a common 
notion among the miners that pulmonary con- 
sumption is caused by the upheaving of the lungs, 
and that shot is swallowed to weight them down 
into their normal place. The lady says she has 
lately been a constant visitor to the Chesterfield 
hospital or infirmary—I forget which it is called— 
when several instances of this strange folly came 
to her personal knowledge. 

Meastrs.—Another superstition, in Kent and 
Essex, is that measles will be cured by giving to 
the sufferer some hair from the node where the 
stripes of an ass cross, sprinkled on bread-and- 
butter. These in the year 1885! The school- 
master abroad is not yet a fait accompli. 

E. Cosnam Brewer. 


Saran Matcotm.—The portrait of Sarah Mal- 
colm was painted by Hogarth (and engraved by 
him) and is mentioned by Bromley as being ad 
vivum, in contradistinction to four other portraits 
of her. Sarah was executed in Fleet Street for the 
murder of her mistress and two fellow-servants, 
and there was a pamphlet published the year of 
her death, 1733, styled the Friendly Apparition, 
in which her ghost is said to appear to her ac- 
quaintance at a noted gin-shop. Gin-shops were 
then newly established. It seems to have been 
issued by some early abolitionist to restrain their 
evil tendency. I thought I should have found 
some account of her in Henry Wilson’s Wonderful 
Characters, but I do not. 3. A. Warp. 


Toms or Epmunp Topor, Eartor Ricnmonp, 
at St. Davin’s.—In the presbytery of St. David's 
Cathedral, just in front of the high altar, is situated 
a tomb of great historic interest, perhaps the most 
conspicuous in that venerable pile. It is made of 





Purbeck marble, but for a number of years the 
matrices of the incised brass upon it and of the 
shields of arms merely remained. The inscription 
also had been torn away, and the tomb in many 
ways was injured. The tomb, restored some years 
since by Sir Gilbert Scott, bears upon it an incised 
brass representing Edmund Tudor, Earl of Rich- 
mond, who died in 1456, and on the top, sides, 
and ends are twelve shields of arms in beautifully 
enamelled colours, representing the bearings and 
alliances of the ancient house of Tudor. The in- 
scription records that Edmund Tudor was “ father 
and brother to kings.” He was the son of 
Owen Tudor, beheaded shortly after the battle 
of Mortimer’s Cross in 1461, by Katherine of 
Valois, the widow of Henry V., and the first 
husband, though for little more than a year, of 
that most benevolent of ladies, Margaret Beaufort, 
the foundress of Chriat’s and St. John’s Colleges in 
Cambridge. She died in 1509, having just lived 
to witness her grandson, Henry VIII., ascend the 
throne of England. The expense of the restoration 
was borne by the Rev. John Lucy, who held the 
rectory of Hampton Lucy, in Warwickshire, for 
more than sixty years, dying in 1875; and on 
modern encaustic tiles in the pavement of the 
presbytery at St. David’s may be seen in com- 
memoration the ancient coat of Lucy, “Gules, three 
luces, or pikes hauriant, between nine cross cross- 
lets argent,” as sculptured on the gate at Charlecote, 
the old ancestral home of the Lucies on the banks 
of the Avon. 

To the liberality of the same hand St. David's 
Cathedral owes the beautiful stained glass and 
mosaics in the east window, through which the 
light streams down on the tomb of Edmund Tudor. 
On a brass beneath the window is the following 
inscription :— 

“In honorem Dei, et in Memoriam Gulielmi Lucy, 
S.T.P., huius ecclesiw cathedralis, regnante Carolo 
Secundo, preclari episcopi, has picturas morales, et 
fenestras superne positas, pietate adductus dat dedicat 
Johannes Lucy, per multos annos Hamptoni Lucy Rector. 
MDCCCLXXI,” 

William Lucy, who was an ancestor of the Rev. 
John Lucy and Bishop of St. David’s (1660-1677), 
was buried in the collegiate church at Brecon, 
where his epitaph speaks of him as “‘sacra infula 
dignissimus” and ‘“‘sedis Meneviensis ingens 
ornamentum.” The bis20p was the grandson of 
Sir Thomas Lucy, of Charlecote, whom Shakspeare 
has satirized under the name of “ Justice Shallow.” 
Antony 4 Wood says of him in his Athene 
Oxonienses, “ He was a person of signal candour 
and virtues requisite in a clergyman, which in the 
very worst of times gained him great esteem from 
the very enemies of his cause and faction.” 

Jonn Picxrorp, M.A. 


Curious Prerace.—In an army list for 1769, 
‘* published by Permission of the Right Honour- 
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able the Secretary at War,” the following strange 
address to the public appears :— 


“On the Pirateers of the Army List who have above 100 
Errors in three Pages of theirs for 1769. 

“The War Office list bears the same Authority on any 
occasion as their Commissions—Whereas a Piracy can 
never have any authority—the attempt is the most 
invidious Invasion on Property and Trade. 

“ Are they less guilty than a den of Common thieves? 
I believe their Division is not equal to that of a Gang 
of Divers at a Lord Mayor's Shew. 

“The Leader of these mean...... is one whose Counten- 
ance, &c., bodes a Complete Scene of every Villainous 
dirty Action; one whom no one who knows him, that 
regards his Reputation, would speak to unless he wanted 
a Bravo or an Incendiary, 

“ Soon may be pul lished 
“ The Scandalous Register, or Chronicle of a Crew of 
Piratical Booksellers the Disgrace of Trade and Society 
or the Filchian, Crowdy, Shylock, M’Robin M' Robert 
J. & T. Curs’m, Old Nick, Puggy H—wes Cully, Clericus, 
M’Richards, and Urquahartionian Den of Cowardly...... 
to rob a Man old enough to be the Grandfather to the 
Oldest of them, yet able to give the whole Crew a fatherly 
Correction, but scorns to attack what is so infinitely 
inferior to him, who in the course of Fifty years Trade 
has never given the least offence. 

“ How the Ghosts of honest Betsw—rth and H—tch 
(if such) must shudder to see their once Mansion of 
honest Industry polluted by a mean groveling Crew of 
«++...into a Den of. eceee 

“ These are your Liberty and Property !—Booksellers, 
Fomenters of Defamation, Sedition, Treason, and Blas- 
phemy, the Grave of Liberty ! 

“ With the same Conscience they would strip Man- 
kind, their best Customers, and even one another. By 
means of such Desperadoes the Liberty and Commerce 
of most Nations have suffered. 

“ Filch’s highest Ambition is in declaring himeelf a 
Traitor, an Atheist, &c, as I believe most of his Gang 
may. 

“ It is no small Concern to me to be compelled to use 
euch Language, but what can I do, when Attacked by a 
Motley Crew of......0f several Nations who regard no 
Honour, Honesty, Religion, Profession, or Property, 

“ The War Office List is correct to Feby. 1769. The 
piratical list or incoherent Plagiary of Imperfections 
was published in Nov. 1768.” 

The list was “ printed for J. Millan, opposite 
the Admiralty Office, Whitehall,” which gentleman 
was doubtless the author of the above choice speci- 
men of the amenities of literature in the eighteenth 
century, though he is the same John Millan who 
is thus spoken of by a brother bookseller (Mr. 
Henry Dell, of Tower Street and Holborn), in a 
poem which he published :— 

“ Millan, deserving of the warmest praise, 

As full of worth and virtue as of days : 

Brave, open, gen’rous, ‘tis in him we find 

A solid judgement and a taste refined ; 

Nature's most choice productions are his care, 

And them t’obtain no expence or pains does spare. 
A character 80 amiable and bright 

Inspires the muse with rapture and delight, 

The Gentleman and Tradesman both in him unite. 


Mr. Millan, who had his bookshop in Charing 


, 
’ 


Clarke, and Collins, and other rival booksellers 
of the day, can be recognized as the parties to 
whom Mr. Millan attributed piracy. 
R. Stewart Patrersoy, 
Hale Crescent, Farnham, 


Cyprus: Enouisn History.—John Roos, Lord 
of Buckland, &c., in Herts, being on pilgrimage, 
died at Paphos, in Cyprus, without issue, in 1395, 
and was buried there. He was the son of John, 
who died likewise in pilgrimage. 

Hype Ciarke, 

PARALLEL PassacEs,— 

“ Man who man would be 
Must rule the empire of himself.” 
Shelley, Sonnet on Political Greatness. 

This is similar to Proverbs xvi. 32, but the 
parallel is rather closer with Mishnah (Ethics of 
the Fathers, iv. 2): “ Who is mighty? He that 
subdues his own nature.” Il, Aprauams, 

London Institution, 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 





Coteripcr’s Norrs to Matctnus. — Having 
need a few months ago to visit the British 
Museum and look somewhat closely at Coleridge's 
copy of the essay of Malthus on population, I 
was struck by the fact that the numerous MS, 
notes on the ample margin were identical with 
long passages of a printed review by Southey of 
the same work (viz., in Aikin’s Annual Review 
for 1803). The Museum Catalogue leads one to 
believe that the notes are by Coleridge himself ; 
but Southey, in his letters of the time, frequently 
refers to the article as his own. Can any of 
your readers give the key to this riddle? It is 
understood that the Museum has other volumes 
from the library of Coleridge, similarly anno- 
tated. Have these notes been published any- 
where, or has any expert pronounced on them ? 

James Bonar. 


Snaver’s Hatt.—A gaming house that faced 
Piccadilly Hall, built temp. Charles I. by a gentle- 
man barber in the service of the Earl of Pembroke. 
What was the name of this proprietor? Possibly 
this led to the cant use of the word “shaver,” 
“keen shaver,” &c. Hotten calls it a sea term, and 
Admiral Smythe, in his Sailor's Word-book, gives 
a shave, a close run ia avoiding a collision. I do 
not know if it was used at sea so early as the time 
of Charles I. C. A. Warp. 
Haverstock Hill. 


Anne, Countess or Pemproke AND Mowt- 





Cross for fifty years, died February 15, 1784, 
aged more than eighty-one, 


Messrs, Hawes, | GoMERY.—A suggestion was thrown out by a cor- 
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respondent (1* S. i. 154) that the original of the | 


celebrated letter might possibly be amongst the 
MSS. which Sir J. Williamson presented to the 
library of Queen’s College, Oxford. I have no 


wish to reopen the controversy concerning the | 


genuineness of the letter, but I should be greatly 
obliged if any reader of “N. & Q.,” familiar 
with the library of that college, could tell me 
whether any such letter is to be found there. 
Is any further information to be obtained relating 
to the MSS. of the Countess beyond that given in 
1*§. xii. 2; 3° S. iii, 329; 458. viii. 418? 


G. F. R. B. 
Grostestr, Bisuor or Lixconn (1235-53) : 
Joun Oxvpcastie, Lorp Conuam (Martyrep 


1417).—I should be greatly obliged for references 
to printed and MS. matter of any kind relative to 
the lives, and in the latter case writings also, of 
the above. . > 


Srarrorp Biew.—In the Towneliy Mysteries, 
when Noah’s wife jeers him for his croaking about 
the approaching flood, she says :— 

“ Rot thou were worthi be clad in Stafford blew, 

For thou art alway adred, be it fals or treu. 
. Noe cum filiis, p. 25. 


Proces 


Why ‘“‘ Stafford blew” ? Epwarp CLopp. 


Arms or Ruys an Mapoc as Davin.— What 


were the arms of Rhys ab Madoc ab David, Prince | 


of Glamorgan A.p. 1050? What relation was he 
to Jestyn ab Gwryaut, King of Glamorgan 1091? 
F. R. Davirs. 
Hawthorn, Black Rock, Dublin. 


Passace 1n Homer.—“I am of this mind with 
Homer, that as the snaile that cre pt out of her shel 
was turned eftsoons into a toad, and thereby was 
forced to make a stoole to sit on” (Lyly’s Evphues). 
What fable is referred to here; and where does 
Homer mention it! F, Spencer. 

Calcutta, 


Carr. Gitpert.—Who was Capt. John Gilbert, 
R.N., 1754? Crest, a squirrel seated eating—or 
holding—a nut ppr. His miniature so engraved 


shows him in uniform, elderly and weather-beaten. 
He is traditionally said to have been killed in 
battle before 1773. Some of his daughters 
married in Jamaica. There is no mention of him 
in Burke, nor in eight naval biographies and 
histories that I have consulted. AMERICUS. 


Tae Maip or Germany.—Sir Thomas Browne 
(Religio Medici, “ Golden Treasury Series,” pp. 50, 
51) writes: —* As the devil is concealed and denyed 
by some, so God and good angels are pretended by 


others, whereof the late infection of the Maid of 


Germany hath left a pregnant example.” Dr. 
Greenhill, in the note on this passage in his de- 
lightful edition (for recommending which I am 
much indebted to one of your correspondents), 


| 
| 
| 
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says:—“ Nothing is known of this ‘ Maid of Ger- 
many,’ except that she is said in one of the MSS. 
to have ‘lived without meat on the smell of a 
rose,’ &c.” Is it possible that the “ Maid of Ger- 
many” in question is one and the same with “ that 
Maid of Saxonie” whom Dr. Henry More (Sir T. 
Browne’s contemporary) incidentally mentions (An- 
tidote against Atheism, third edition, chap. v. 
p. 100) as “ speaking of Greek,” whom he gives 
us a proof of the reality of certain miraculous and 
supernatural occurrences, such as young girls vo- 
miting nails, wood, &c.? Dr. More has a marginal 
note: “See Bodinus, Mag. Demonoman, }. ii., 
c. iii.,” and has in the previous chapter given ex- 
amples of what Sir T. Browne alludes to, viz, 
‘*‘ God and good angels pretended by others,” not- 
ably in the case of “ Magdalena Crucia, an Ab- 
batesse of a Nunnery in Corduba, in Spain,” who 
was for thirty years looked upon as a very holy 
woman and great prophetess, during the whole of 
which time she had been really married to the 
devil, and producing miracles by his help and that 
of another devil, his servant. 
W. Sykes, M.R.C.S. 
Mexborough. 


Marcaret Van Eycx.—I have searched 
Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters in vain for any 
notice of this artist. She was, I am informed, a 
sister of John Van Eyck, of whom a life appears 
in the aforesaid work. Can any reader who is in- 
terested in artistic lore aid me to further informa- 
tion? She died in 1430. TT. Cann-Hucues. 

The Groves, Chester. 

She was the sister of John and Herbert Van Eyck, 
and is supposed to have been older than John. She 
assisted her brothers, and in consequence of her love for 
art refused all offers of marriage. Among books to be 
consulted are Michiels, ///storre dela Peinture Flamande ; 
Le Comte Léon de Laborde, Les Ducs de Bourgoyne ; 
Waagen, Voyages Artistiques et Musce de Berlin. | 


Fiemine Famity.—Extract from a family docu- 


| ment written by “ Alexander Dunwiddie (or Din- 


widdie), last surviving grandson of Sir Archibald 
Fleming,” about 1770-90:— 

“(1) Sir William Fleming of Fern, county Lanark, 
Scotland, married (2) Dame Margaret Stuart. Of this 
marriage there were only three children, Sir Archibald 
(my grandfather), Mrs. Lennox of Woodhead, and Mrs. 
Somerville of Lennox, Sir Archibald married the eldest 
daughter of (3) Sir George Hamilton of Barnton, and 
had two sons and ten daughters. The youngest son went 
to France; the eldest son, Sir William, went into the 
army and died prior to 1745. Of the daughters one 
married Lord Elphinstone’s eldest son,* who died before 
his father and had no children; one married Mr, Alex- 
ander Dunwiddie, merchant in Glasgow (my parents) ; 
one married (4) Mr. Muschett, merchant in Edinburgh,” 
Xe. 

I should like to know the ancestry for, say, four 
* Burke says that he “married a daughter of Sir 
Gilbert Fleeming, Bart,, of Burnton.” 
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or five generations, of Sir William Fleming of 
Ferne; Dame Margaret Stuart, his wife; and 
of Sir George Hamilton of Burnton: also the 
descendants for two or three generations of Mr. 
Muschett, merchant in Edinburgh, Scotland. Re- 
plies sent to 5, Camberwell New Road, 8.E., will 
be forwarded. ALEXANDER Browy, 
Norwood P.O., Nelson County, Virginia, U.S, 


Tue Qvuern’s Marernat Great - Granp- 
moTHER.—Who was the wife of Henry Reuss, of 
Ebersdorf, who died in 1779, the maternal great- 
grandfather of Queen Victoria ? A. Mit. 

48, Millman Street, W.C, 


3ILLAMENT.—This word, spelt also billiment, 
bellement, is not uncommon in our literature from 
the middle of the sixteenth century to the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth. It denotes an ornament 
of gold or gold lace, with jewels sometimes added, 
chiefly worn on a lady’s headdress, but also used 
as a braid or fringe, dividing the “ panes” of a 
jerkin, or of boot hose. Thus, in the Chronicle of 
Grey Friars, an. 1556 (Camden Soc., 1852), it is 
said, “thene beganne alle the gentylwomen of 
yngland to were Frenche whoodes with bellementtes 
of golde”; and in The Will and Inventory of Wil- 
liam Glaseour, 1588 (Chetham Society, vol. liv.), 
mention is made of “one velvett jerkin laid one 
w" billim* lace,” and “one paire of round hose 
panes of blacke rashe laid one w™ a billymt lace.” 
What is the origin of the word? Mr, J. G. 
Nicholls, on the place of the Grey Friars’ chro- 
nicle, notes: “ [/abiliments, or biliments, were the 
jewelled fronts of the ladies’ headdresses, as we 
see them in the portraits of Queen Anne Boleyn, 
&c.” But the assumption that biliment is only a 
shortened form of habiliment is “ scarcely correct ” 
(Halliwell, Archeological Dict.). So far as I can 
see, there is nothing except the spelling to sup- 
port it, and scarcely that. If the two words were 
identical we might expect to find habiliment used 
in the same sense; but of this there is no trace, at 
Jeast in Latham or Littré. I have been tempted 
to think of a Low Latin word bellamentum, or 
bellimentum, French belliment, or bellement (em- 
bellishment), but neither can I find any trace of 
these in Du Cange or Godefroy’s Old French Dict. 
The only suggestive passage that I have found is 


the following, in Du Cange: “ Belamia, Regula | 
eecece ut non | 


data a B. Roberto de Arbressello, 





sion, A.D. 1172, the standard of Treland bore 
three golden crowns on a blue field,” and “ that 
Henry VIII. relinquished this device for the harp, 
from an apprehension that the three crowns might 
be taken for the triple crown of the Pope.” On 
the other hand, Sir David Lindsay, in his Scottish 
heraldic MSS., date 1542, gives the following as 
the arms of the King of Ireland: “ Azure, a king 
enthroned, crowned, and holding a sceptre or,” 
These, with the present arms, all show that the 
Irish national colours are blue and gold, and not 
green, as commonly supposed. But it would be 
interesting to know which of the two first-men- 
tioned coats is the most ancient and authentic. 

Sir Ecerton Brypces.—When and where did 
the above die? Where was he buried ? 

E. C. Lerroy. 
42, Shooter's Hill Road, 8.E. 


Snretps or turn Tweive Trines.—In Swift's 
Baucis and Philemon (1. 100) these are mentioned 
as sometimes hung up in churches by way of de- 
coration. Can any of your readers supply any 
other allusion to this practice, or mention any 
church in which the shields have been, or still are, 


hung up? R. D. W. 


Dr. Harpinc.—I am anxious to gain any in- 
formation I can about a Dr. Harding who is sup- 
posed to have lived in Bath about the middle of 
last century. I should like to know whom he 
married, and if he left any descendants, and whom 
these descendants married. Home Farm. 


Erricy or Rosert or Normanpy.—What is 
supposed to be the date of the recumbent wooden 
effigy of Robert of Normandy in Gloucester Cathe- 
dral ? N. H. Hunter. 


Lifford, Ireland. 


Woopmoncers’ Comrany.—I believe this com- 
pany has now no hall and no clerk. Can any 
reader of “ N. & Q.” tell me what has become of 
their records ! A. G. 


“Tae Suipman’s Carenpar.” — In Arber's 
Transcripts from the Stationers’ Register, under 
the date 1559-60, I find John Wally, the 
printer, obtained a license to print a work called 
The Shipman’s Calendar. Is any copy of that 
work known, and what was its nature? Was ita 


habeant vestimenta fimbriata, neque in dorso| sort of nautical almanac? Any information your 


neque in lecto, precter Belamiam (Ke. ). Vestis | 
species sic dicta ex Gallico Belle Amie.” The | greatly oblige. 


hood with a Lillament was certainly “ fimbriata.” 
Can any one make a better suggestion ? 


; C. B. Mount. 
14, Norham Road, Oxford. 


readers can supply me with on the subject will 
H. R. Promen. 


Taz Two Tastes or tne Mosaic Law.— 
These are usually represented in our churches as 
containing the first four commandments on the 





| first table and the last six on the second table; 
Taz Anus or Inetanp.—Mr. MacGeorge, in| and this is explained by the former containing 
man’s duty to God and the latter his duty to his 


his book on J'lags, states that “after the inva- 
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ton’s translation), i read in the concluding sen- 
tence: “When he | Moses] had said this, he shewed 
them the two tables, with the ten commandments 
engraven upon them, jive upon each table: and the 
writing was by the hand of God.” What is the 
authority for the present usual division, which 
certainly would seem to be the more reasonable of 
the two? W. R, Tare. 

Walpole Vicarage, Halesworth, 

“HE KNOWS HOW MANY BEANS MAKE FIVE.”— 
Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” furnish instances of 
this phrase, or variants of it, and show in what 
connexion it is used? I have heard it said of a 
man fully alive to his own interest in dealing. 

J. A. H. Murray. 
SEARS AND Brarskins or tue Stock Ex- 
cnance.—In “N. & Q.” for 1876, 5" 58, vi. 118, the 
Anatomy of Exchange Alley, 1719, was cited for 
the expression “ buyers of bear skins” as applied to 
buyers of Change Alley bargains. Will the citer, 
or any one else who knows the work in question, 
which I am unable to find, send me, for the Dic- 
tionary, 2 complete quotation of the passage with 
an exact reference to the work ? The quotations now 
in my hands leave little ground for doubt that the 
modern “ bear” of the Stock Exchange is the “ Bear- 
skin-jobber” of 1720. Dearskins or bears were 
originally the stocks which he sold before he had got 
hold of them, “selling the skin before catching the 
bear.” ‘The first instance I know of the bearskin- 
jobber or bear-seller being himself shortly styled the 
bear, is of date 1744 ; and only in 1742 Bailey had 
inserted in his Dictionary, “ To sella Bear [among 
Stock-jobbers] to sell what one hath not”; but Bailey 
did not know the seller asa“ bear.” As illustrating 
the shortening of such terms, I am told that the 
shares of the Chartered Bank of India, Australia, 
and China, called on the Stock Exchange “ Chinas,” 
and with obvious allusion nicknamed “ pigtails,” 
have since been shortened to “ pigs,” where the 
allusion is, of course, lost. I need not add that 
history knows nothing of the base figment that a 
“bear” was originally a “ bare” man, which, after 
being thrice slain, was, with the immortality that 
lies inherit, trumpeted forth anew only three years 

ago in a leading article in a London daily paper. 

J. A, H. Murray, 

Oxford. 


ArTICLE ON Cirmer or Secret Writinc.— 
May I appeal to your readers for help in identifying 
the magazine in which an article appeared treating 
of cipher writing? I fancy it bore the title of 
“Secret Writing.” So far as my impression goes, 
it appeared within two years past; but I have 
recently searched a great many magazines in vain. 
One statement made in it, and which has remained 
in my memory ever since I read it, was that the 
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neighbour. But in Josephus, bk. iii. ch. v. (Whis- | Sheshach in Jeremiah xxv. 26 was a 


| 
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cipher for 
see that the margin of the 


W. 8. B. H. 


Babel; and I now 
Revised Version confirms this. 


Ortana,—In a bookseller’s catalogue some time 
ago I saw mention of an old volume relating, as 
well as I can remember, to “ Oriania, the wife of 
the Emperor Caransius.” Unfortunately I omitted 
to “make a note,” and am anxious now to learn 
what was the book and what the story it contains, 
especially how far it agreed with the ballad of 
Oriana, by Lord Tennyson. B. F. A. C. 


S. Perys’s Housr 1s York Buiipines.—I 
shall be much obliged to any of your correspondents 
who can inform me in what year this house (the 
nearest to the river on the west side of Bucking- 
ham Street) was demolished. A comparison of two 
engravings, after Farington and Malton respec- 
tively, would seem to indicate that it was in the 
year 1795; but I should be glad to have some 
better evidence. J. Eviot Hopcxiy, 

Richmond, Surrey. 


Replies, 
ECCLES. 

6% §. xii. 8, 113, 174.) 

Pror. Skeat’s hand falls so hard on certain 
unfortunate correspondents of “ N. & Q.” who have 
come under his lash, that I am tempted to inquire 
whether something cannot be said in their defence. 
Those of us who are familiar with our Kemble 
and our Leo do not need to be told that in such 
names as Aylesford (/2gles-ford) or Aylesbury 
(digeles-byrig) we have the genitive case of a 
proper name, while, if there were any doubt in 
the matter, it would be set at rest by a study of 
the list of some thirty similar names which have 
been extracted by Forstemann from ancient docu- 
ments (Alt-deutsches Namenbuch, vol. ii. pp. 15, 
16). To go a step further, it may also be ad- 
mitted that Ecclesfield and Eccleshall may very 
possibly have been the possessions of owners who 
bore the name of Jicel, even though no ancient 
forms of these names can be recovered, as in the 
cited case of the Berkshire Ecclesborough. But 
when Pror. Skeat goes on to advance a similar 
explanation of the name of Eccles in Berwickshire 
and of Eccles in Lancashire we must cry, Halt ! 
The genitive case of 2 man’s name, standing by 
itself, without any suffix, as the name of a place, 
is contrary to usage, and requires explanation; while 
the easy assumption that every such name, in 
whatever part of these islands it may occur, “ is, 
of course, English, that is, Anglo-Saxon,” seems to 
me to be begging the whole case. There is no “ of 
course” about the matter; in fact, the presumption 
is rather the other way. A more careful criticism 
would have noted that these difficult names occur 
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either within the limits of the ancient British king- 
dom of Strathclyde or of Elmet, or in regions where 
Celtic influence has more or less prevailed. Now, 
in the Celtic languages, as several of your corre- 
spondents have pertinently remarked, the word 
ecclesia takes such forms as eaglais, eglos, or eglwys, 
which might easily become eceles in English mouths. 
Any names, therefore, which from their geo- 
graphical location may possibly be of Celtic origin, 
must be examined historically in order to ascertain 
whether they ought not to be referred to some 
Celtic form of the word ecclesia. One such in- 
stance I think I have dis yvered, and this one 
case, if no flaw can be found in the evidence, is 
fatal to the broad conclusions of Pror. Skrat. 
There is a place in the Mearns, not far from Aber- 
deen, which goes by the name of Ecclescraig. 
Pror. Skeat would have to explain this as “ the 
rock of » man named cel.” But Mr. Skene, 
whose claims to exact scholarship Pror. SKEAT 
will probably admit to be equal to his own, tells 
us that Ecclescraig was anciently called Eglisgirg, 
which he explains as “ Greg’s Church,” 4. ¢., the 
church of Girig, son of Dungaile, one of the 
Pictish kings (Skene, Celtic Scotland, vol. i. 
pp. 329, 333). Hardly less decisive, perhaps, is 
the name of Terregles (Terra Ecclesiae), in Dum- 
fries, which Pror. SkEar may be fairly challenged 
to explain on his own principles as an Anglo- 
Saxon name. In Ireland, again, we find Aglish- 
cormick (St. Cormac’s Church), in Limerick, as 
well as Drumaheglis (Churchridge), and two places 
called Heagles, all in Antrim (see Joyce, Irish 
Names of Places, first series, p. 316). To these 
may be added Eyloshayle, in Cornwall, Eglwysfair, 
or St. Mary’s Church, and several similar names 
in Wales ; and, finally, Ecclesmachan, or St. Maa- 
chan’s Church, in Linlithgow, where the Celtic 
eaglvis has actually taken the spelling and pro- 
nunciation of the English Eccles. The analogy 
of the Irish Heagles, in which Anglo-Saxon in- 
fluence is out of the question, of the Scotch Eccles- 
craig or Eglisgirg, of Ecclesmachan, and of Ter- 





regles in Strathclyde, make it possible, if not even 


probable, that the Lancashire Eccles, also within 
the limits of the old Strathclyde kingdom, and 
perhaps some other northern and western names, 
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those of Switzerland, Grandgagnage for those of 
Belgium, Forstemann for those of Germany, 
Kemble and Leo for those of England, it is im- 
possible to accept Pror. Skear’s dictum that 
“we shall do no good with proper names” 
the arrival of the time when it shall have pleased 
Mr. Walter de Gray Birch to complete his index 
to the charters. Isaac TayLor. 


before 


Arms or THE Porrs (6™ S. vi. 81, 271, 290, 
354, 413, 545; vil. 196, 431; xii. 142).—It is well 
always to have an authority for a positive statement. 
Your correspondent at the last reference gives none 
for his assertion that the name of Gregory XIV. 
“is Sfondrati, and not Sfrondati.” As in “ N. & Q.” 
facts and candour are of more value than personal 
bickering, I will supply one against myself with 
which the kindness of an Italian friend has made 
me acquainted since I last wrote on the subject, 
Padre Vairani’s Cremonensium Monumenta (Rom, 
1778) is perhaps the best authority on the subject, 
and in that the name is spelt Sfondrati. But every 
one who is acquainted with Italian knows that none 
of the frequent variations of spelling is more pre- 
valent than the transposition of an r which stands 
next to another consonant. The name is frequently 
spelt Sfrondati. Melchiorri spells it so in two or 
three places. Gigli, Diario Senese, spells it Sfron- 
dati in the index and Sfondrati in the text ; which 
was the original spelling I have not time now to 
search out. Siebmacher spells it Fondrati. The 
learned Dominican I have cited was clearly de- 
sirous to celebrate the honour of his fellow towns- 
man, but accuracy, or even conformity in spelling, 
especially the spelling of surnames, was a virtue as 
yet undeveloped at his date. Vairani’s drawing of 
the arms gives confessedly a bushy cypress, and 
not a leafless trees, for bearing, so does Platina’s ; 
but neither of them shows any wind or lightning, 
neither, so far as my memory serves, do these appear 
on the Pope’s tomb, If, however, they are cor- 
rectly introduced, it rather suggests a blasted tree 
and favours my theory. 

With regard to Pius 1V., your correspondent 
writes as if he were unconscious of the keen con- 


| troversy that has existed us to the family to which 


may have been obtained from the Celtic corruption 
7 


of ecclesia, and not from the genitive of an Anglo- 
Saxon proper name. Some of your correspondents 
may be able to supply early forms of such names, 
which will doubtless, in each separate case, settle 
the question of an Anglo-Saxon or Celtic origin. 
Till then it will be safest not to dogmatize or to 
generalize. 

As to Pror. Skeat’s observations on the neces- 
sity of referring to early forms of local names, 
every scholar will agree with him; but when we 
remember what Kausler has done for the local 
names of Wirtemberg, Meyer and Gatschet for 





|this Pope belonged ; but I can safely venture to 


assert that the name of Medici will never be found 
in any Italian author spelt with a final s, as your 
correspondent, doubtless misled by the French 
use, spells it. He says the arms of the Florentine 
Medici are “ usually attributed” to him ; he will 
look a long time before he will find any others. 
Nevertheless, the connexion of Pius 1V. with the 
Florentine Medici as well as that of his brother 
Marchese di Marignano, notorious for his success 
and his cruelty in the field, has been vigorously can- 
vassed, Missaglia, the biographer of the latter, first 
asserts it, and then supports it on very slight grounds, 
which are simply these: 1. That Alessandro and 
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Cosmo de’ Medici called Marignano “ parente.” 2. 
That he had seen a book in which the entrance of 
Joanna of Austria into Florence as Grand Duchess 
of Tuscany was narrated, and there, in describing 
the decorations of the grand Sala, the “tre mitre 
papali” of Leo X., Clement VII., and Pius IV. 
were enumerated as belonging to the Medici 
family. 3. That he had seen the palle of their 
arms ‘‘ dipinte e scolpite nell’ antichissima casa de’ 
suoi progenitori [ Marignano’s] qua a Milano.” 

On the other hand, neither in the J/ist. des 
Hommes Tllustres de la Maison d Medici, by J 
Nestor (they had not begun even in France at 
that time to double the plural)—*’d la Roine, 
mere du roi”—do I find any chapter devoted 


to either of the Milanese brothers, though it was | 


published in the midst of Pius IV.’s reign (1564); 
norin Pierre de Boissat’s Le Brillant de la Royne, 
ou les Vies des Hlommes Tllu tres du nom de Med cis 
(the s is now rampant), published in 1613. 

In the Diario Letterario (Florence, 1744) it is 
stated that Pius IV. was born of a respectable 
Milanese family, and that his father was a surgeon 
(i.e, a barber) ; but Corio, Storia di Milano, is in 
favour of his family being a branch of the other, 
which removed to Milan in time of civil war. 
Sercastel, //ist. de l’Eglise, recapitulates the con- 
troversy, while Argelati, Bibl. degli Scrittori Mila- 
nesi, Vol. ii. p. 2017, is very much in earnest in 
establishing the Florentine descent. Platina (ed. 
1592) plainly states the Pope’s parentage, and 
makes no sort of allusion to any Florentine con- 
nexion. In all these the whole question is, Were 
Pius IV. and his brother of a distinct family, 
taking their name from the profession of the head 
of it; or were they of remote collateral descent from 
the Florentine family ? There is not a word about 
illegitimacy. 

But the Florentine Medici arms were adopted 
by both brothers. We have already seen some 
mention of this, and my attention has been called 
to a little undated, but evidently contempor ry, 
narrative of the splendid funeral of the Marchese 
di Marignano, in which it is expressly stated (p. 5 
that the “scuto con l’arma de’ Medici di rileuo 
tutta messa d’oro” was borne in the procession, 
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As the arms of Pius 1V. they stand in more than | 


one place in Rome—as in the church of Sta. Maria 
degli Angeli, which he employed Michelangelo 
to construct, and over Porta Pia, which he left 
incomplete at his death. It was their position 
here which gave rise to the familiar Roman tradi- 
tion that the maestro had sculptured a satire on 
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la Colombiére blazons the arms as “ D’or, 25 boules 
de gueules, 2, 2 et 1, surmontées en chef d’un 
tourteau [not hurt] d’azur chargé de 3 fleurs de 
lys dor”; but Geliot (La Vraie et Parfatte Science) 
calls them all fourteanx, and says that all six were 
gueules till Louis XII. granted the change of 
tincture (“N. & Q.,” 6" S. vii. 507). At p. 156 
of the same work he had defined the diiferent use 
in French and English blazoning of “ bésants, 
tourteaux, &c.” 

Angelo Marzi, called from being Bishop of 
Perugia to assist in affairs of state, received from 
Cosmo I. the privilege of adopting the name of 
Medici and one of the Medici balls as a bearing, 
as may be seen on his monument by Francesco 
San Gallo in the church of the Annunziata, at 
Florence. 

I will not trespass further on your space or my 
own time than to quote the blazon from Vulson of 
the arms of Gregory XIII. (which is slightly 
different from that of your correspondent), for the 
sake of the quaint double meaning of dégowtant: 
“De gueules, 4 un demi dragon esployé d’or. On 
peut dire aussi, au dragon naissant ou coupe car 
j'ai veu dans le recueil des armes des principaux 
seigneurs de Naples que ce dragon est figuré 
comme coupé par le milieu, la playe degoutant de 
sang.” t. H. Busk. 


Atson, A Femate Curistian Name (6 S. xii. 
169).—Assuming that it belongs to the Teutonic 
name-system, and is not of Celtic origin, the 
nearest approach to Alson as a female name seems 
to be Alsinna, which occurs in the archives of the 
Abbey of St. Remi, at Rheims. Numerous tran- 
sitional forms, such as Alsinda, Alesinda, Alesint, 
Adelsina, and Adelsinda, serve to show that 
Alsinna is a variant of Adalsind, a recognized 
Frankish and Lombardic female name. 

Isaac TAYLOR. 

No doubt this is the Alisonn of Chaucer’s 
Miller’s Tale. It was a pet name, formed in the 
same way as Marion from Mary. S. O. Appy. 

Sheffield, 

Doubtless the same as the Scotch Alison, one of 
the numberless forms of the name whose longer 
shape is now Adelaide and its shorter Alice. 

C. F. S. W. 


[Many correspondents support the theory that Alson 


| is a form of Alison. | 


Tue Pronunciation or Hoarse (6" S. xii. 87, 
156).—Pror. Sxear speaks truly of the “ effemi- 


his patron’s origin upon the adornments of the| nate Southern English” “ stultifying the vr.” At 
Porta ; in the forms of which wiseacres pretended | the same time he appears to lend his weighty 
to discern the instruments of the barber’s craft, the | sanction to such mispronunciations as maash for 
vase or basin, the napkin, and the balls, which some marsh, I continually meet with people who tell 
called saponetti (cakes of soap), and some carafi| me they are not conscious of any difference between 


(cupping glasses). 


the sounds of laud and lord or of cawed and cord. 


Italians always call these balls simply palle. De | This may arise either from infirmity of ear or from 
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habitual slovenliness of speech. Too many clergy- 
men, on the other band, vex our ears by praying 
for Queen Victoriar.* Bishop Percy, of Carlisle, 
invariably sounded the lin could, would, should. 
I have never met with this peculiarity before or 
since. Was it a provincialism or an idiosyncrasy ? 
At the risk of being styled an Irishman, I would 
vindicate a distinct sound of the letter rv, in 
whatever part of the word it may oceur. 
G. L. F. 

Pror, SKeat is right; in hoarse the r is never 
sounded but by a Northerner. Such pronuncia- 
tions as are recorded by the last five corre- 
spondents at pp. 156, 157, however interesting, 
have but little bearing upon the question raised 
by Mr. Lyxy. ‘The one point 1 wish to call 
attention to is that some Scotsmen (as those of 
Aberdeen) trill the r so feebly that in their mouths 
hoarse has the sound of hé-ss. With them it 
seems that the very operation of sounding the r 
almost entirely extinguishes it. co me & 

Heacham Hall, Norfolk. 


Curious Bromssorovun Book (6™ §, xii. 69). 
—Your correspondent A. E. Parry asks for in- 
formation about a curious Bromsborongh book, 
the proper title of which is Crane’s Poems; and 
he must have a spurious edition, as the book is 
described as “by a Bird at Bromsgrove,” and was 
written by Crane, himself a bookseller at Broms- 
grove, as will be seen by many allusions in the 
poems, as well as by the circular “ watch paper” 
on the top of the page, with the crane as the 
emblem. Some of the poems are very coarse in 
their language, but the book is a literary curiosity. 
It is, however, of small value, not being scarce. 

Epwarp T. Dury. 

It is very clear that the “ bird” who wrote this 
curious literary relic was of the family of Cranes 
who published it. This assumption explains the 
emblematic device of “a crane with a watch,” 
&c., at the apex of the preliminary ‘‘ address to 
the reader.” A. H. 


Tue Freer River (6 §, xi. 348, 419; xii. 35). 
—Anthony Crosby’s work on the Fleet river was 
never published. He collected a large amount of 
materials, consisting of drawings, manuscripts, and 
printed matter, all of which are deposited in the 
Guildhall Library, and can be seen by any one 
applying to view the Crosby Coliection in the day- 
time. C. P. 

7, Cowley Street, Westminster, S.W. 


In answer to Mr. E. Waxrorn’s inquiry about 
Crosby’s proposed book on the Fleet, I am told 


* Another absurdity is too often committed by the | 
interposition of a comma between “Sovereign” and | 


“Lady” in the same prayer. Would any one speak of 
“Lord King George”! Why, then, of “ Lady Queen 
Victoria”? “ Sovereign Lady ”=Suprema Regina,” 


| that his MS. and materials are in the Guildhall 
| Library, London. The work, I believe, was never 
| published. Aurrep Bet. 


140, Lower Marsh, Lambeth, 


True Date or tue Breru or Carist (6 §, 
ix. 301, 379, 413, 438, 471; x. 497; xi. 74, 176, 
314, 433, 512; xii. 158).—I feel sure if Miss Busx 
could procure a copy of the inscription to which 
she alludes it would be very interesting. The 
principal objection to the view concerning the true 
date of the birth of Christ which I have been sup- 
porting, and still think most probable, is connected 
with the question of the taxing, which was carried 
out by Quirinius (Cyrenius) during what is believed 
to have been his second tenure of office as governor 
of Syria. When Archelaus was deposed and 
Coponius sent out to be the first procurator of 
Judwa, the latter went to the east in company 
with Quirinius, and we know that this took place 
in the year a.p.6. Now Josephus says, in one 
place, that the deposition of Archelaus occurred in 
the ninth, and in another place in the tenth year 
of his reign. If either of these notes of time be 
correct, it is evident that the accession of Arche- 
laus, and therefore the death of Herod the 
Great, must have tuken place several years 
before the commencement of our ordinary reckon- 
ing, and not one year only, as other considerations 
have led me to believe. The dates in Josephus 
are, however, not unfrequently in error, whilst the 
one in question is somewhat doubtful ; and I can- 
not help thinking that the other considerations 
adduced by me in “N, & Q.” are too weighty to 
be overborne by his statements on this point, 

If the inscription which Commendatore de Rossi 
removed to the Lateran Museum from the Vatican 
can throw any light upon the subject of the date 
of the Nativity of Christ, I am sure that many 
besides myself wiil be obliged by its publication. 
With regard to Miss Busx’s remark about the 
season of the year of that great event, I think it is 
now well understood that its anniversary was not 
observed until several centuries after the com- 
mencement of the Christian era, and that the 
traditional date is, in all probability, erroneous. 

W. T. Lyny. 


Blackheath. 


Dare anv Tittr or Book Wanrtep (6" 8. 
xii, 198).—In a note appended to the address “ to 
the Reader” in Machell Stace’s edition of The 
History of Scotland, &c., “ by Richard Burton,” 
the publisher quotes an extract from Dunton’s 
Whippiny Post, or a Satyr upon every Body, 
1706, in proof of the real name of the compiler 
of these books being Nat. Crouch, and not Richard 
Burton. The tenth edition of Admirable Curio- 
sities, Rarities, and Wonders in Great Britain 
and Ireland was published in 1737, but is not 





| mentioned in Bohn’s edition of Lowndes. See 
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also Chalmers’s Biog. Dict., Watt, and Allibone. 
At the last reference a letter of Dr. Johnson’s is 
quoted, in which the writer begs Mr. Dilles, in the 
Poultry, to procure him Burton’s books. 

G. F. RB. B. 

PaRALiet Passacss (6% S, xi. 106, 218).—I do 
not suppose fora moment that Mr. Matthew Arnold 
is capable of intentionally borrowing a very remark- 
able metaphor from a distinguished contemporary 
nurtured on the same literary pabulum ; but surely 
the resemblance between the first two following 
passages is very remarkable, not to say mar- 
vellous :— 

“(With Shakspeare | you know you are on an earth 
which has to be refined, instead of floating in the em- 
pyrean with wings of wax. Therein he is immeasurably 
greater than Shelley.’”-—Kev. Fred. W. Robertson, Letter, 
November, 1849. 

“Shelley, bright but ineffectual angel, beating in the 
void his luminous wings in vain.’—Matthew Arnold, 
Introduction to Selections from Byron. 

In his Introduction to Ward’s English Poets, 
p. xlvi, he judges Shelley as follows :— 

“For the votary misled by a personal estimate of 
Shelley, as so many of us have been, are, and will 
be,—of that beautiful spirit, building his many-coloured 
haze of words and images, 

*Pinnacled dim in the intense inane,’ 
no contact can -be wholesomer than the contact with 
Burns at his archest and soundest.” 
As a man who has almost reached his climacteric, 
and who has read and loved Shelley from his youth, 
I may be permitted to say that I deem such 
estimates of Shelley as too depreciatory. 


C. M. I. 


Sr. Ators (6" S. xii. 129).—In answer to N.S., 
there is still standing, but not used as a religious 
house, a chapel dedicated to St. Eloys, in the 
parish of Wanford, near Exeter. Dr. Oliver, in 
his Keclesiastical Antiquities,” vol. i. p. 44, has 
given a plate of this chapel, and in describing it 
Says It is 
“first mentioned in Bishop Brantynham’s Register, 
fol. 171, vol. i., on the 1st April, 1387, at the instance of 
Henry Tirell, and Jane his wife, that Bishop licensed 
the performance of divine worship ‘in capella Sci 
Eligii infra mansionem eorundem de Woneford.’ It 
was 40) feet long and 22 broad, with three very graceful 
lancet windows on either side, widely diverging in the 
interior.” 

This building stands in the centre of a meadow, 
and its use of late years has been for the shelter 
of cattle. Its walls are still intact, and do not 
seem much the worse for the wear and tear of time. 

Epwarp Parrirt. 

Exeter, 


The church of Lansailos (Lansalloes, alias Lans- 
alwys) is dedicated to St. Alwys. N. S. had 
better consult An Essay on the Welsh Saints, by 
the Rev, Rice Rees (London, 1836), as no mention 
ig made of this saint in Mr. W. Copelland Bor- 
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| Inse’s presidential address at the meeting of the 
| Royal Institution of Cornwall, 1878, entitled The 
Age of the Saints: a Monograph of Early Chris- 
tianity in Cornwall. Jxo. Crare Hupson. 

Thornton, Horncastle. 

This query, if I mistake not, has been asked 
before, without eliciting a reply. Ido not know 
whether it will assist N.S. to be referred to the 
Ingoldsby “ Lay of St. Aloys”:— 

“Saint Aloys 
Was the Bishop of Blois, 
And a pitiful man was he,” 
but, on the principle that trivial things are at 
times the parents of great ones, I send it. The 
introductory note may be of some use. By it, St. 
Aloys would seem a variant of S. Heloius. 
J. J. 8. 

Butwer's “ Sramese Twixs” (6 §, xii. 128), 
—The late Lord Lytton, in the advertisement 
attached to his * Milton” in the Poetical Works, 
edition of 1860, says :— 

“This Poem was originally composed in very early 
youth, It was first published in 1851, and though un- 
fortunately coupled with a very jejune and puerile 
burlesque called The Siamese Twins (which, to my great 
satisfaction, has been long since forgotten), it was 
honoured by a very complimentary notice in the Hdin- 
burgh Review, and found general favour with those who 
chanced to read it.” 

Epwarp Pracock. 

There isa second edition of this work, published 
by Colburn & Bentley, the full title of which is 
“The Siamese Twins: a Tale of the Times. To 
which is added Milton: a Poem. By the author 
of Pelham,” &c. The dedication by the author to 
his mother, “ Mrs. Bulwer Lytton, of Knebworth 
Park, Herts,” is dated January 6, 1806, and signed 
E. L. B. The first preface has the same date; the 
second is dated London, February 4, 1831. It 
contains six full-page illustrations, drawn and 
etched by W. H. Brooke, A.R.H.A. 

G. F. R. B. 


Heratvic: Uvepate Morro (6% 8. xii. 108), 
—The mottto of the Uvedale family which Mr. 
Orance asks for should read “Tant que je puis” 
(“So much as I can”). 

The carved stone bearing the Uvedale arms and 
quarterings to which your correspondent alludes 
came originally from the old manor house at Wick- 
ham, co. Hants, the seat of the Hampshire branch 
of the Uvedales, and at one time probably sur- 
mounted the entrance to the manor-house. The 
old house was pulled down about 1780, and the 
stone was given by Jonathan Rashleigh, Esq. (into 
whose family the manor had passed subsequent to 
the partition of the estates between the represen- 
tatives of the two co-heiresses of the Wickham 
branch of the Uvedales at the end of the seven- 
teenth century), to Winchester College, possibly 
in allusion to the tradition of the early friendship 
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between William of Wickham and the Uvedale 
family. 

The stone was fixed on the outside of the north 
wall of the college chapel by the Rev. Charles 
Blackstone, who was a fellow of Winchester Col- 
lege from 1753 to 1804. He caused to be painted 
under it at the same time, in old English characters, 
the words “ Uvedallus patronus Wiccami.” This 
inscription is now, as Mr. Orance states, very 
much defaced, and, indeed, the whole stone, from 
what I saw of it during the assizes at Winchester 
last week, is evidently fast decaying, from age and 
exposure to weather. 

I would refer your correspondent to the third 
volume of the Surrey Archeological Collections 
(1865), where, at p. 134, he will find an engraving 
of the very stone he is inquiring about and the 
whole history of it dealt with by Mr. Granville 
Leveson Gower in a most admirable paper upon 
the Uvedale family. J. 8. Upan. 

Symondsbury, Bridport. 

These arms are given thus in Hutchins’s JTist. of 
Dorset, vol. iii. p. 144, third ed., 1868: “ Argent, 
a cross moline gules. Crest, a chapeau azure, 
turned up argent, on each side an ostrich feather, 
one argent the other gules. Motto, Taunt que je 
puis”; and in another pedigree, “ant que je 
puis.” The arms, according to Hutchins, would 
be those of Sir Peter Uvedale, the “ patronus” of 
William of Wykeham, as the Rev. R. Uvedale 
asserts in his “ Examination of the Objections of 
Bishop Lowth [Life of Wykeham, pp. 13, 14] to 
Leland’s Account [Append. to Jtin., iv. p. 161],” 
Exam., &c., 8vo., 1801. E. A. D. 


Toms axp Epitarn or Ricnarp IIL. (6% § 
xi. 465; xii. 71).—Will Mr. Ketry look further 
into the probable course of the Fosse Way at 
Leicester? It is generally found that the main 
military road of the Romans passed actually 
through their stations, forming what we now 
call the “high street,” as compared with other 
local thoroughfares, par excellence. But at p. 72 
we read, “ adjoining the road, which was originally 
the Via Vicinalis leading from the town to the 
Roman fosse-way,” thus throwing Ratw into the 
background. No doubt the road did encircle 
Leicester, for which there is reason and evidence ; 
but if the main line did not pass through Leicester, 
we must look elsewhere for the Roman military 
station. A. Hatt, 


Tne Hanp 1n Istam (6% §, xi, 245, 413; xii. 
32).—That the hand as a symbol is far older than 
Islam there is no doubt; but of its numerous 
meanings J. H. L. A. may be glad to be specially 
referred to the following : “ And where is the Arm 
which was to appear with the Hand pointing (as if 
to direct)—This is the Mahdi?” This is taken 
from the declaration of the Ulema of the Soudan 
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who rejected the Mahdi’s claims (Gordon’s Journal, 
p. 414 W. F. H. 


Temple Ewell, Dover. 


“Scnoont ror ScanpaL” (6™ §, xi. 287, 438), 
—I have a MS. copy of this comedy, presented by 
Edward Warren to J. P. Harley, Oct. 4, 1830, 
accompanied by a note from Warren to Harley, 
dated No. 18, Bruton Street, Oct. 4, 1830 :— 

“My dear Harley,—In looking over some books I 
found the enclosed copy of the comedy of the School for 
Scandal, and although some of its value is lost by the 
comedy having since been published, still, as you may he 
a proprietor of a theatre some day, it may be found 
useful. If you think so, pray accept it. It has the 
original cast and the stage directions in it, and it will 
remind you of poor Stokes, who copied it for me from 
the Prompter’s book.” 
Here are the closing words of the fourth act :— 

“ Surface, Notwithstanding all this, Sir Peter, Heaven 
knows— 

Sir Peter. That you are a villain ! 
to your conscience. 

Surface. You are too rash, Sir Peter. You shall hear 
me. ‘The man who shuts out conviction by refusing to 

Sir Peter (forcing himself from him). Oh! damn your 
sentiments, = 

{ Exit, Surface following and remonstrating with him, 


F. W. Cosens. 


and so I leave you 


Henry De Spencer, Bisnor or Norwicn 
(6 S. xii, 107).—Walsingham says of this bishop 
(Ypodigma Neustrie, p. 140) :— 

“Anno 1383, mense Martio in parliamento facto 
London : dominus Henr. le Spencer episc. Norwicensis, 
cruce-ignatur contra Schismaticos et Flandrenses, accepta 
inaudita potestate a papa Urbano 6. dispensandi in casibus 
Curice reservatis. Qui circa medium mensis Maii profectus 
in Flandriam cum magna turba crucesignatorum, mox 
per insultum cepit villam de Grauennigge et per dedi- 
tionem villas de Dunkirke, de Newport, de Burburgh, et 
de Poperingge. Octavo Kalend. Julii cum 5,000 cruce- 
signatorum, vicit 30,000 schismaticorum juxta villam de 
Dunkirke, occisia 7,000 Flandrensiam, Gallorum, et 
Britonum venientium contra eum, septem de cruce- 
signatis tantummado interemptis, Dehinc obsedit villam 
de Ypres assissentibus sibi Gondauensibus, sed nil profecit 
frustrato praposito proditione suorum......Consequenter 
rex Francus componit cum episcopo, qui villam tenebat 
de Grauennig, una cum PD. Hugh Calverlee ut deserat 
villam illam, Epise, vero cum vidisset, nee regem 
Anglia, nec quengam alium repromissum ferre subsidium 
juxta pxctum inter eum et regem Francum initum, rece- 
dendo funditus villam evertit, et in Angliam est reversus. 


A more elaborate account of this bishop’s military 
exploits is given by Walsingham under the reign 
of Richard II., but is too lengthy to admit of 
insertion here. The reader may consult Lingard’s 
History of England, in loco, Mr. Pickrorp will 
see that Walsingham, with Froissart, spells the name 
Calverly, not Calveley. In addition to his foreign 


wars Spencer took an active part in quelling the 
insurrections in Norfolk and other parts of the 
country. There is no ground for supposing that he 
did not die peaceably in bis bed. 





Epuunp Tew, M.A. 
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The correct spelling of the bishop’s name 
is certainly Le JDespenser, for he was the 
youngest son of Edward, Lord Le Despenser, 
and Anne Ferrars. The name is derived from 
le dépenseur, the purveyor, buyer, or steward, 
whose office it was to provide and pay for the 
necessary articles purchased for his master’s house- 
hold. ‘The modern spelling of Spencer or De 
Spencer is therefore wholly corrupt—as much so as 
if the Earl of Dysart were to be spoken of as 
Lord Sart. Bishop Henry Le Despenser, accord- 
ing to Le Neve, was canon of Salisbury when 
appointed bishop by Papal prevision on April 3, 
1370 ; he was consecrated at Rome on the 20th of 
the same month. In 1383 his temporalities were 
seized by the Crown for political reasons, but 
restored October 24,1385. He died August 23, 
1406, and was buried in his own cathedral. 

HERMENTRUDE. 


Mr. Pickrorp asks for what is known of Bishop 
Spenser. I must refer him to general history, as in 
Lingard, Milman (Lat. Ch. xiii. vi.), and others, for 
the battle near North Walsham against the Norfolk 
rebels in 1381, and the expedition to Flanders in 
1383 ; but I will transcribe one anecdote from the 
Complete History of England, vol. i. p. 265. When 
Wycliffe’s doctrine spread and the bishops were 
concerned at its progress, “the Bishop of Norwich, 
Henry Spencer, threatened them loudly, that if 
any were found in his diocese he would make them, 
as he termed it, hop headless, or fry a faggot ; and 
tis very probable that he, being a rough and war- 
like prelate, would have made good his words, but 
they had wit enough to keep out of his way.” I 
am not aware how or where he died, but he was 
buried in Norwich Cathedral, where there was in 
Weever’s time this mangled epitaph upon his 
monument :— 

“ Henricus natus le del spenser miles amatus 
Presul sacratus his Norwicensis humatus 
Florens progenie . 


M. Quadringeno Vigili sex Bartholemei 

Christo sereno Regi peregrat requiei.”’ 
Ancient Funeral Monuments, p. 794, 

London, 1631. 
The bishop is further noticed in Capgrave’s Liber de 
Henricis, Rolls Series. The Patent Roll of 44 
Ed. III., part ii., membr. 6, spells the name “ De- 

spenser,” as given by Weever (w.s. p. 793). 


his assistance, but he probably went with anything 
but a good grace. In the Issue Roll, Michs., 
7 R. IL, there is an entry, dated January 9, 1384, 
of expenditure for the duke’s being in the Isle of 
Thanet with an army waiting to pass to Flanders 
“pro rescussu Epi’ Norwyc’.” On the bishop’s 
return to England he was called to account before 
Parliament and adjudged to “ make fine and 
ransom at the king’s pleasure,” and deprived of 
the temporalities of his see for that purpose. On 
Henry Duke of Hereford’s landing in England in 
1399 the fighting prelate was one of the few who 
repaired to the king’s assistance, and, refusing to 
join Edmund, Duke of York, in his desertion, was 
arrested and kept a close prisoner (Carte’s History 
of England, ii. 561, 632, and 566-70). From a 
note in Archeologia, vol. xx. p. 143, it is gathered 
that he was active in cleansing the courts of inquest 
and assize in his diocese from the gross perjury 
then prevalent in England, and that further par- 
ticulars concerning him may be gleaned from Cap- 
grave in Anglia Sacra, pt. ii. p. 360. See also, 
for allusions to the bishop’s crusade, Arnold’s 
Select English Works of Wyclif, i. 115, 136, iii, 
246. Joun P. Haworth. 
A good account of this bishop is given in Blome- 
field’s History of Norfolk, vol. ii. pp. 366-72, with 
abundant references. He died in his bed August 23, 
1406 (not 1407), as appears from his epitaph, which 
once stood in the cathedral at Norwich. It is pre- 
served in Capgrave’s life of him, De Illustribus 
Henricis, p. 174. From this it appears that the 
name was spelt le Spenser, though in his register he 
is called ie Dispenser. J. H. Wyte. 
Rochdale. 


There is a good deal about this bishop in Wiclif’s 
works, for Wiclif took him as the type of what a 
bishop should not be. Many details of his life are 
given in the Chronicon Anglia, edited by E. M. 
Thompson (Rolls Series). The index to Stubbs’s 
Constitutional History gives references to passages 
which mention the occasions on which he was of 
political importance. The best notice of him, his 
parentage, and his life, is that in Dr. Jessopp’s 
Norwich, pp. 133-8, one of the “ Diocesan His- 
tories” published by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. O. W. Taxcock, 

Norwich. 


Srycutar Sorecism (6" §, xii. 106, 175).—T fail 





Ep. Marsnatu. 


This militant bishop was grandson of Hugh Le 
Despenser the younger, Earl of Gloucester, and 
fifth son of Edward Le Despenser (ob. 1342) by 
Anne, daughter of William, second Lord Ferrars, 
In 1381 he suppressed the Norfolk branch of Wat 
Tyler’s insurrection at North Walsham,and reduced 
his diocese generally to good order. His crusade 
against the anti-pope was not a great success ; the 
Duke of Lancaster was dispatched by the king to 


to see any solecism in the passages quoted by your 
correspondent R. 8. §., and therefore should be 
glad to receive from him some explanation on the 
point. If the case be as he puts it, the writers err 
in very good company, for the same construction is 
met with constantly in the best Greek and Latin 
authors, ¢.g.,in Homer we have aici yap mapa 
€is ye Geov ; Aristophanes, P. 137, ore ovd’ eis 
Oiceev avOpirwv €rt, speaking of one out of a 
number, whereas in the following one only is spoken 
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of (id. 186): eyo TovaiTa Suvaros eip’ eis Gv 
moveiv; in Plato Svetv To érepov. Again in Matt. 
3 , 42, ek Tov piKpov tovtrwy ; id., xvi. 14, éva 
tav mpodytav ; Cicero, Rep., i i, 19, 31, “Quam 
penes unum est omnium summa rerum”; Cesar, 
B. G., i. 2, Gallia est omnis divisa in tres partes : 
quarum unam incolunt Belge.” Now may I ask 
what is the difference between “one of the men” 
(eis avOpwurwyv) and “one of the few men "3 or 
between’ ‘one of the fingers” (eis Tov daxTvAc av) ind 
* one of the most able and interesting books”; or, 
again, between “ one of these little ones” (€v tuiv 
puxpwov tovtwv) and “one of the most popular 
Lady-Lieutenants”? Nor can I see what is wrong 
in the verb which R. S. 8. has underlined in four 
of his quotations. If it should not be has, what 
then should it be ? Epuvunp Tew, M.A, 


The error justly censured by R. S. S. can boast 
an age of two centuries. Sir Roger Lestrange was 
guilty of it in the following passage :— 

“ That His Majesty thinks himself Bound in Conscience, 
to Destroy All Keligions but his Own : which would be 
certainly One of the most Pernicious Impressions, if it 
should once take Root among the Common People, that 
was ever thrown into the Mouths of the Multitude,”— 
Answer to a Letter to a Dissenter (168 rs p. 11, 


B. Mount. 


I, like R. S. S., have been va for some 
authority on English to point out the error in 
using the verb in the singular after the phrase 

‘one of the” followed by a relative pronoun. on 
first quotation of this wrong use given by R. §. S. 
is from the Atheneum. Here are two more from 
the same journal :— 

“This set of readers is undoubtedly one of the best 
and most commendable which Aas come under our 
notice.” —Oct, 13, 1883, p. 467, col. 1 

“It is no waste of type and paper to republish what is 
admittedly one of the most important contributions to 
our knowledge...... that Aas appeared for some time,”— 
Jan. 5, 1884, p. 11, col. 1. 

As a set off against these instances I may per- 
haps be allowed to give three sentences, also from 
the Atheneum, containing the phrase used cor- 
rectly :— 

“TIt] must be pronounced one of the most successful 
attempts at short biography that have been made of late 
years,”—Sept. 1, 1883, p. 263, col. 2. 

“Walton is precisely one of those authors who are 
best interpreted by themselves,”—Sept. 15, 1883, p. 336, 

ol, 3. 

“ Miss Laura Linden’s imitation of Mies Terry as 
Olivia was in its class one of the brightest...... per form- 
ances that have been given of late years,”—Aug. 15, 1885, 
p. 220, col. 

I have met with many other examples of this 
use of the word when reading the Atheneum, but, 
being correct, I did not make a note of them. 

Joun Ranpatu. 


Cosny Famity (68. xii. 147).—There is a 
long record of Sir Henry Cosby’s military services 





in the Kast India Military Calendar, vol. i., which 
I have no doubt is in the India Office library, 
but it gives no reference to his parentage. He 
landed in Madras in 1759, when he was between 
fifteen and sixteen years of age, and was imme- 
diately sent on active service. There are at least 
four places called Stradbally in Ireland where 
GENEALOGIST might find the information he re. 
quires, and Sir Henry probably assumed some 
armorial bearings which might give a clue. 
J. Batuuie, 
E.I.U.S. Club, 


Add. MSS. Nos. 29,898, 29,899, 29,900, British 
Museum, contain correspondence relating to cam- 
paignsin India of Sir Henry A. M. Cosby, lieutenant- 
colonel, from 1767 to 1786. There isa — of 
marriage in the Gentleman’s Magazine, July, 1763, 
of Lieut.-Col. Cosby, of Chelsea ¢ ‘ollege, to Miss 
Bisse, of Somersetshire; and in the Annual Re- 
gister, May, 1817, of the death at Clifton of Lady 
Cosby, wife to Lieut.-General Sir H. ( Yosby. 

Narn, J. Hons, 


If Geneatocist has not already seen it, he will 
find three generations of Cosby in O’Hart’s Jrish 
and Anglo-Irish Landed Gentry, 1884, the date of 
death for the second being 1636 ; possibly there 
might be additional information in O’Hart’s Irish 
Pedigrees. Marshall’s Genealogist’s Guide has three 
references to Cosby. J. G. Braprorp. 


The engraving of Stradbally Hall, the ‘‘ house of 
our ancestors ” mentioned in the will of Sir Henry 
Augustus Montague Cosby, is probably the view 
of Stradbally Hall published in the Anthologia 
ITibernica, Dublin, 8vo., 1794, vol. iv. p. 184. 

A. S. 


Names or THE Ortp CHRoNICLERS AND 
ANNALS QUOTED BY LiINGARD IN HIS “ History 
or Encianp” (6 §. xii, 167).—Readers un- 
acquainted with English medieval history no 
doubt find difficulty in understanding abbrevia- 
tions with which students of that portion of history 
necessarily become more or less familiar. In one 
point, I think, Mr. F. A. Marsa does injustice 
to Lingard, unless a typographical error has crept 
either into the edition which he cites or into his 
own communication. Lingard’s reference, which 
Mr. F. A. Marsuaty writes “Ann de Marg.” 
—thereby conveying to my mind the impres- 
sion of a medieval young lady—in the edition now 
before me, and which I have used for years, that of 
1837, stands ‘‘ Ann. de Marg.,’ no unimportant 
difference. The reference is to the “ Annales de 
Margan,” or Annals of Margan, which have been 
edited for the Master of the Rolls in the series of 
volumes entitled “ Annales Monastici.” <A similar 
want of attention to the recognized meaning of a 
full stop as a mark of abbreviation leads to other 
confusion in the query, ‘‘ Westmonaster,” for 
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instance, is neither English nor Latin, though one 
sees that Matthew of Westminster was meant, and 
one may suggest to the querist that Mr. Green 
assumes the identity of the so-called Matthew of 
Westminster with Matthew Paris. Again, ** Will 
Brito” affords yet another instance of the absurdity 
wrought on the surface of the query by the omission 


to note Lingard’s own punctuation, which gives | 


due warning of an abbreviation. The work of 
Willelmus Brito, cited by Lingard, is the Philip- 
pidos Libri XII., and it is mentioned among the 
authorities for the period of the “Fall of the 
Angevins,” 1189-1204, in Green’s Short History 
of the English People. Brito may be referred to 
in Dom Bouquet, Aecweil des LHistoriens des Gaules 
et de la France (last ed., Paris, 1868-73), vol. xvii. 
pp- 117 287, and in Duche sne, Historia Norman- 
norum Scriptores Artigui (Paris, 1636), vol. v. The 
lists of writers and publications illustrating Eng- 
lish history in the Annals of England would pro- 
bably be of great use to Mr. I°. A. Marsnatt. 

C. H. E. Carmicnartn. 

New University Club, S.W. 

Permit me to answer Mr. F. A. Marsiatr’s 
last query. Will. Brito=Gulielmus Brito, ‘a 
tolerable and sometimes truly spirited Latin poet 
of twelfth or thirteenth century” (Hallam, Lit, 
Hist., vol. i. p. 77). Warton quotes Guillaume le 
Briton, 2 Frenchman, as author of a Latin poem 
called Philippeis. Che poem uppears to be a 
history of Philip of France, and the death of 
Richard Cceur de Lion. In an edition of Stow’s 
Annals, 1580, which is before me, is a list of 
280 “*Authours out of whom these Chronicles 
are collected.” Many names are strange and un- 
known. I have identified many, and if the list 
would be of interest I shall shortly ask our worthy 
Editor to kindly give it a column of “ N. & Q.” 

Apin WILLIAMs, 

Lechlade, Glos, 


“ Ann. de Marg.” stands for “‘ Annales de Mar- 
gam,” 7. ¢., of a religious house of that name in 
South Wales. They extend from a.p. 1066 to 
A.D. 1232, and are printed in the first volume of 
Annales Monastici, edited by Mr. Luard for the 
“Rolls” series. “ Willelmus Brito”=William the 
Breton (sometimes called William of Armorica), 
wrote a poem called Philippis, in honour of Philip 
Augustus, and also a prose life of the same king. 
His works will be found in the seventeenth volume 
of the great Benedictine collection of “ Gallicorum 
Rerum Scriptores ”; and translated into French in 
vols, xi, and xii. of Guizot’s Collection de Mémoires 


relatifs i U Histoire de France. K. N. 


“Ann de Marg.,” which (of course by a mis- 
print) looks as if it was a lady’s name, is the 
Annals kept at the Abbey of Margan, now Margam, 
in Glamorganshire, from 1066 to 1232, published 
0 1687 in Gale’s first series, Cc. F. S. W. 








“Torp Drnawarr’s Farewett” (6 §, xii. 
165).—This little poem, which procured the writer a 
place in Walpole’s Royal and Noble Authors, has 
been often printed. It may be found, inter alia, in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1766, p. 188, in the 
London Magazine for 1766, p. 206, in the Scots 
Magazine for 1766, p. 210, in the St. James’s 
Chronicle of April 12, 1766, in the New Foundling 
Hospital for Wit, 1769, iii, 111, and in the 
revised editions of the same book of 1784, i. 219, 
and 1786, i, 221. The writer, John West, was the 
only son of the seventh Baron Delawarr, created 
Earl Delawarr and Viscount Cantelupe in Septem- 
ber, 1761. John West was born in 1729, 
and married in August, 1756, Mary, daughter 
of General Whinyard, by whom he had seven 
children. On the marriage of King George IIT., in 
1761, John West, who had then the courtesy title 
of Viscount Cantelupe, was appointed Vice-Cham- 
berlain to Queen Charlotte. In the Gazette which 
gives his appointment may also be found the six 
new maids of honour, the Misses Bishop, Wrottes- 
ley, Beauclerk, Keck, Meadows, and Tryon. Lord 
Cantelupe soon got tired of his appointment, for 
Horace Walpole, writing to G. Montague on 
May 14, 1762, says, “ Lord Cantelupe has asked 
to rise from Vice-Chamberlain, but met with little 
encouragement.” On March 16, 1766, his father 
died, and he became second Earl Delawarr. In the 
following month he resigned his Vice-Chamberlain- 
ship, and was gazetted Master of the Horse to the 
(Jueen in December of the same year. It will be 
seen that the six maids of honour appointed in 
1761 were all still in attendance when Lord 
Delawarr resigned office in 1766, with one excep- 
tion, Miss Bishop married Sir George Warren in 
1764, and was replaced by a daughter of General 
Boscawen. Epwarp Sotry. 


This sprightly skit is printed in Bell’s Fugitive 
Poetry, vol. xvii. (1796). 
Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 
Hastings. 


Cnavcer’s Pitwe-pere (6% §, ix. 245, 313, 
374; x. 35, 298).—I have just met with this word 
in one of the old township books of Pownall 
Fee, Cheshire. The following extract carries the 
ordinary use of the word in that county to a rather 
late period :— 

“97 May, 1782. Acc‘ of all the Goods &e of Widow 
Dix of Pownal Fee taken by us Daniel Taylor and 
Edward Pierson Overseers of the Poor for the s* Fee and 
Samuel Dale constable for the s* Fee aforesaid as Follows. 
Houseplace, A rug or Covering for a Bed a pair of 
sheets a Blanket a Fither bed Pillow and Pillow-beur a 
pair of Bed-stocks,” &c. 

Several other local words in this inventory are also 
of interest. Jlouseplace is the general living room 
of a dwelling, something between kitchen and 
parlour; feathers are still pronounced fithers in 
Cheshire, and a bedstead is always called, as in the 
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inventory, a pair of bedstocks, or simply bedstocks, 
Further on in the same list occur the items “a Fire 
shovel and Crow” and “one Jar Mug.” A crow 
is an iron bracket fixed over the kitchen or the 
houseplace fire. It works in sockets, and can be 
brought over the fire for use, or swung round in 
front of the fire, or pushed back right into the 
chimney when not wanted. Its use is to hang 
large, heavy pots over the fire ; it is brought for- 
ward into the room when the pan has to be lifted 
off. Jar mugs are now called Jow mugs in the 
neighbourhood of Pownall Fee ; about Macclesfield 
they are simply called Jows, They are large mugs 
of red earthenware, glazed black inside, and are 
chiefly used in the cottages and farm houses, for 
kneading bread and washing clothes, 
Ropert Hoitanp, 
Frodsham, Cheshire. 


Strate Lorrery (6 §. xii. 189).—I have for 
some years past been collecting materials for a 
history of lotteries. Mr. Harpince asks for par- 
ticulars of a State lottery which, he mentions, 
existed in 1801. In that year there was a lottery 
authorized by Act of Parliament for the disposal 
of the celebrated Pigot diamond. This, however, 
was not properly a State lottery, and I have been 
unable to discover any record or notice of a State 
lottery in 1801. I shall be obliged if Mr. 
Harpince will inform me where a State lottery 
in that year is alluded to. Wituiam Teae. 

13, Doughty Street, W.C. 


“ Annuat Reaister” (6" S, xii. 169).—Messrs. 
Rivington, the publishers, could name the editors, 
and to them I would advise Mr. Gray to apply 
if the information is required for a particular pur- 
pose. Mr, Herman Merivale was editor a few 
years ago. GeorcE Repway. 


Swimesse (6 §. xii. 145).—Mr. A. L, May- 
HEW’S note on swimesse opens up a very interesting 
question, presuming his etymological analysis of the 
word—and it seems very probable—to be correct. 
Does the quotation which he gives from Morris's 
Specimens of Early English, part i. p. 32, prove 
that swimesse meant those portions of the mass 
which were said by the priest secret?, that is to say, 
in a low voice, as defined in the rubric, “ Que vero 
secreté, dicenda sunt, ita pronuntiet ut et ipsemet se 
audiat, et a circumstantibus non audiatur.” At 
first I thought that Mr. Mayuew had confused 
the secreta, or secret prayer after the offertory and 
before the preface, with the canon of the mass ; but 
on carefully considering the quotation from Har- 
douin given by Mr. Mayuew, it is evident that 
secretum misse could not mean the secrefa or 


“ secreta oratio,” which Messrs. Addis and Arnold, 
in their Catholic Dictionary, explain, “Secreta, neut. 
pL. secret things, or secreta oratio, a prayer or prayers 


said by the celebrant in a low voice, which cannot 





be heard except by himself, after the offertory and 
before the preface. Hence, in some old missals 
it is entitled ‘Super oblata.’” On going carefully 
through the Revised Rubric, I find that whenever the 
secreta is referred to, it is referred to as the feminine 
singular agreeing with oratio (understood), and not 
as the neuter plural. Can the phrase “secretum 
misse” mean only those parts of the canon of the 
mass which are said in secreto? The quotation in 
which swimesse occurs certainly seems to refer 
especially to the words of consecration. It would 
take too much space to enter into the history of 
the controversy that arose in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries on the question as to whether 
the secreta and canon of the mass should be said 
in a voice audible to the congregation. Messrs, 
Addis and Arnold tell us that ‘ the modern Greeks 
say the words of consecration in a loud voice; 
but this custom was introduced by a constitution of 
Justinian (Novella, 132, cap. 6, quoted by Le 
Brun), and even now the Greeks say the rest of the 
canon in an undertone” (Catholic Dict., ut supra), 
But nothing can be clearer than the definition of 
the words “ submiss{ voce” in the rubric quoted 
above. Perhaps one of your correspondents may 
be able to adduce another instance of the use of 
secretum misse in the sense demanded by the 
passage quoted from Hardouin ; but at present it 
seems quite possible to believe that swimesse meant 
nothing more than low mass, as it is now called, in 
contradistinction to high mass or “ missa solemnis.” 
F. A, Marsuatt, 
Westwood, Bracknell. 


Wener (6 §S. xii. 187).—Carl Maria von 
Weber was buried at Moorfields Chapel on June 17, 
1826, Mozart’s requiem being sung by Braham and 
Lablache, amongst others. On Oct. 20, 1844, the 
coffin was landed at Hamburg, but did not reach 
Dresden till Dec. 14, owing to the Elbe being 
frozen. That evening thousands thronged to the 
Catholic cemetery in the Friedrichstadt, where 
Madame Schroeder-Devrient, with all the artists be- 
longing to the theatre, paid homage to his memory. 
In the family vault, where his younger son Alex- 
ander had been buried only a fortnight before, was 
Weber's body laid. H. DevLevinane. 

Ealing. 

From England Weber's body was removed to 
Dresden, and there reinterred in the family vault 
in the Friedrichstadt Roman Catholic cemetery on 
Dec. 15, 1844. For further particulars cf. Carl 
Maria von Weber: the Life of an Artist, from the 
German of his Son, by J. Palgrave Simpson 
(London, 1865), vol, ii. pp- 480-1, L. L. K 

Hull. 

I had the pleasure, a few days since, to visit the 
grave of this distinguished composer in the old 


Catholic cemetery in Dresden. 
W, H. Comutnas, 
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Hovse or Correction (6" §, xii. 168).—With 
very little trouble Mr. Warp might have saved 
the space occupied in “ N. &. Q.” by his question. 
Aglance at such ordinary books of reference as 
Timbs’s Curiosities of London, 1867, p. 704, 
Walford’s Old and New London, vol. iv. pp. 10 
12, would have given him information on the 
subject. G. F. R. B. 


AvutHors or Qvorations Wantep (6 §, xii. 
169).— 
“ For in the silent grave, no conversation,” &c. 
Mr. WERNEKKE will find the passave in Thie rry and 
Theodoret (Beaumont and Fletcher), IV. W. J. B. 


Hliscellancous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
The Life of Charles Lever. By W.J. Fitzy atrick, F.S.A. 
(Ward, Lock & Co.) 

A New edition of the Life of Charles Lever, by Mr. 
Fitzpatrick, has long been called for, and is now sup- 
plied. The reception of the first edition was favourable ; 
it could not well be otherwise. Of all novelists of his 
time Lever wrote the most brilliant dialogue. He was 
the man from whom a new School for Scandal might 
have been expected. Of the wit which, so to speuk, 
radiated from him abundant light is cast upon pages in 
which his best jokes are crystallized and the brightest 
passages from his correspondence are preserved. In 
many respects Mr. Fitzpatrick’s is an ideal biography. 
It paints the man to the life, and brings him before us 
with his ripe Lonhomie, his animal spirits, his exuberant 
joviality, his delight in placing himself en evidence, his 
sensuous and almost pagan delight in life. It shows 
him, too, in his various moods and under his changeable 
conditions — now at Templeogue, overweighted with 
editorial duties, and, as he says, “never doing to-day 
what can possibly be deferred till to-morrow”; now 
violating Court etiquette at Carlsruhe, and now rattling 
through the avenues in Florence until the people likened 
him to Franconi of the Cirque Parisienne; or finding 
Trieste “one of the dreariest, dullest, and vulgarest 
dens, without even that resource one had in the Austria 
of yore, of a gentleman-like class in the higher beauro- 
cracy and the soldiers in command,” The estimate of 
Lever’s works and of the different periods of his style 
has solid value, and commends itself to the reader. The 
works are surveyed at the period of their appearance. 
Especially judicious is the treatment of the correspond- 
ence, piles of which must have passed under Mr. Fitz- 
patrick’s hande. This is thoroughly condensed and 
digested, and nothing that is not of importance in illus- 
trating the life that was led or the character of the 
novelist appears. Very interesting, too, is the account 
of the manner in which Lever drew from the life, and of 
the difficulties in which he was constantly plunged with 
his vivacious and irascible fellow-countrymen whose 
names he assigned his characters, or whom in some man- 
ner he stirred to wrath. The judgment and tact that Mr. 
Fitzpatrick displays in his volume cannot be overpraised, 
nor is a better life of Lever to be expected. 


Men at the Bar: a Bi graphical Hand- List of Members of 
the Various Inns of Court, including Her Majesty's 
Judges, &e, By Joseph Foster. (Reeves & Turner.) 

Ustrut as is Mr. Foster's work to men of the day, it 

will be of ninefold greater service to the future bio- 

grapher. Instead of a mere list of names such as is 





afforded in the law lists, Mr. Foster supplies, in almost 
every case directly, under each name, such biographical 
records as during his lifetime a man is willing to see in 
print. Particulars of birth, parentage, education, mar- 
riage, labours, and occupation are furnished. Mr. 
Foster’s previous labours in the compilation of his 
British Peerage and Baronetage, Our Noble and Gentl- 
Families of Royal Descent, &c., have qualified him to 
carry out successfully a difficult scheme. So many men 
of eminence in other lines are, unknown to the general 
world, barristers, that a list of this kind has far more 
value and interest than may at first sight be supposed, 
Such names as Viscount Sherbrooke (Robert Lowe), 
Lewis Morris (author of The Epic of Hades), John 
Morley, and Sir Richard Assheton Cross, are samples of 
the men whom the average reader does not expect to find 
in such a work. To those occupied in biographical 
and genealogical studies Mr. Foster renders a fresh 
service ; those connected with the Bar will find his 
work a handy book of reference. Important as is the 
book, it is but an instalment of a larger work it is to 
be hoped Mr. Foster will have time to finish, viz., the 
compilation from original records of graduates of Oxford 
and Cambridge, of members of the Inns of Court, and 
of representatives tothe Parliament of the three king- 
doms. How much labour is involved in such a scheme 
will be evident to the casual observer. What amount 
of gain to the future biographer will arise from the 
successful accomplishment of such a echeme will be 
known only to those who have undertaken biographical 
research, and know how ecanty and untrustworthy 
materials are as a rule accessible. 


Inverness before Railways. 

(Inverness, Mackenzie.) 
Miss AnbDERSON’s sketches of life half a century ago in 
Inverness have more than local interest. The changes 
which, with a keen eye, she has noted have their counter- 
parts both sides of the Tweed, or, for the matter of that, 
the Trent, Everywhere increased facilities for bringing 
the country nearer the capital have sophisticated man- 
ners, done away with class distinctions, brought new men 
into the places occupied by the old and, as to minds of 
conservative instinct it seems, sanctified to them, and sub- 
stituted show and pretence for solid merit. The only 
answer to these things when advanced as evils is that 
sitnilar complaints — to the very beginning of litera- 
ture, and are, it is said, hinted at in the very oldest 
existing document. Concerning old buildings and cus- 
toms Miss Anderson, who comes of a literary stock, has 
much to say, and she furnishes pictures of the various 
eccentrics who a generation or two ago were to be 
seen in the streets of Inverness, It iz pleasant to find 
that in one respect, at least, society in Inverness has 
improved. Such feats as are attributed to a few North 
Country Mohocks are no longer conceivable, and a lady 
may now walk the streets of the Highland capital with 
an immunity from insult on which she could not always 
count, To the inhabitant of Inverness the work needs 
no recommendation, Those of more southerly birth or 
residence will, however, fiad in it something to instruct 
or amuse. 


By Isabel Harriet Anderson. 


A List of Shakespeare Rarities, a handsome pamphlet 
of twenty-four pages, was a graceful gift, and will long 
be a pleasant memorial of the generous welcome of the 
members of the British Archzxologicol Association at 
Hollingbury Copse by Dr. Halliwell-Phillipps and his 
wife. The forty-eight articles described were chosen 
from a large collection formed during some forty years, 
and including not only rarities, but unique objects illus- 
trating Shakspeare’s life. The unique and brilliant 
impression of the Droeshout portrait is the earliest 
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and only authenticated portrait of the poet. The original 
conveyance of the Blackfriars house to Shakspeare in | 
1613 is one of the very few relics which were certainly 
in the poet’s own hands. A unique small folio volume,* 
by Thomas Morley, 1600, gives the music of “ It was 
a lover and his lass,” in As You Like Jt, and is a 
rare and interesting example of Elizabethan music. 
Lilly’s Grammar, 1568, as used in Stratford School, and 
certainly quoted from by Shakspeare, is a rare, and 
probably unique copy. Signatures of Sir Thomas 
Lucy, of the Earl of Southampton, Shakspeare’s friend, 
of Francis Collyns, his solicitor, are among the mis- 
cellaneous curiosities. The medical case-book (Select 
Observations on English Bodies) by Shakspeare's son-in- 
law, Thomas Hall, is also very curious. Many old docu- 
ments, showing the varying spelling of the name Shak- 
epeare, and many rare and invaluable books, pamphlets, 
and fragments illustrating the life of the poet are fully 
described in the little pamphlet. All the articles are 
genuine, beyond all question, except one, and Dr. Halli- 
well- Phillipps, with his usual caution and good faith, de- 
scribes a piece of glass with the initials “ W. A. 8. 1615” 
as not “ having a perfect chain of evidence ” that it was | 
part of New Place, but that there was no reason for sus- 
picion, and that probably it was a relic of the house in 
which the poet died. Many more interesting facts 
could be quoted from this pamphlet if our space allowed; 
and although Dr, Halliwell-Phillipps has printed several 
earlier catalogues of hia rarities, this will be valuable 
asa record of all that even his energy and liberality are 
likely to secure. 
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In the series of “ Popular County Histories” which 
Mr. Elliot Stock has recently announced, the volume on 


| Derbyshire will be written by Mr, John Pendleton, of 


re Post. 

A FULL account of the programme of the forthcoming 
conference of librarians at Plymouth, with notes of the 
principal exhibits, appears in the Wester Morning 
News of Monday last, 
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We must call special attention to the following notices; 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear Corres] ondents who re peat queries are re quested 
to head the second communication * Duplicate.” 
hamptonsh Biography ”),— 
f British ¢ ters Deceased 
since th P Geor ZV’, (1820), by William 
Miller, London, 1826, 4to., 2 vols., is not a common book, 
It may be found, however, in most large libraries, A 
great part of the impression was wasted or destroyed, 
and the book, which was published at a guinea, has 
sold for thrice that amount. 

James D. Burier (“ O. P. Riots *’).—On the opening 
of Covent Garden Theatre, Sept. 18, 1809, a riot com- 
menced which lasted until the sixty-seventh night. The 
subject was the augmentation of prices, and the letters 
QO. . are the initials of the old tor which there 
was a constant demand. A full account of the proceed- 
ings is given in the Covent Garden Journal, Stockdale, 
1510, 2 vols., and references to them are to found in 
many theatrical histories as well as in poems and tracts, 

E, P. (‘‘ Sheath-fish and Sheat-fish '’).—They are two 
different fishes. Sheat h ia the name of the Silurus 
‘ Wels), which is found only in the Danube 
or two other German rivers. Yarrell says that 

“an term for a hog,” but it is more 
bable that the word is a corruption of the provincial 
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Exyxest A, Epstewurre (“ A Centenarian Couple”). 
It has already been stated in “N. & Q.” that the 
subject of centenarianism is regarded as ck 
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NOTICE 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com: 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 


| to this rule we can make no exception, 











